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before obtainable at any price, is yours with the 
new Flex-O-Lite No. 831 Reflective Sign System. 
Applied economically and “‘permanized” with 
STORMCOTE protective coating, you get unexcelled 
reflectivity and legibility in white and yellow signs 
that are ‘way out front in quality. Put the new No. 
831 Reflective Sign System to the test in your own 
shop. For details write today for new bulletin. Use 
the handy coupon below. 


conditions. 









SAVES TIME 
AND MONEY 






Economical . . . you 
perform the work right 
in your own shop. 
















Available in all standard sizes for 
Traffic Signs, and “extra-fine“ grade for Street 
Name Signs and License Plates. 
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New Driver Training Films | 


NEWEST ADDITION to the Council’s library of driver training 
films is “The Defensive Driving Series’, a series of six films 
covering the six basic traffic situations wherein your vehicle and 
another vehicle can collide. Each of the six positions and the 
defensive driving rules applying is covered in a separate film. 
The films are 16mm, black and white, with full movement and 
synchronized sound. Running time is 10 minutes each. 

We feel that our members will be especially pleased with the 
series because it contains two built-in features that mean added 
film effectiveness and longer film life. 

Since the content is organized around the six basic traffic situa- 
tions, the series constitutes a comprehensive course in defensive 
driving for new drivers and also lends itself to selective use in 
the re-training of accident repeaters who often have difficulty 
with one particular type of accident. 

The second built-in feature involves the manner of treatment 
given the subject matter. Except for a few brief glimpses, you 
will see no vehicles, no professional drivers doing their stuff 
behind the wheel, no carefully-rigged accident scenes in which 
the hero reacts just in time to prevent an accident. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


the 
Defensive 
Driving 
Series 


All you will see and hear is a driver trainer talking about traffic 
situations and demonstrating safety rules by use of simple 
training aids such as a blackboard, chart, drawings, and a table 
top. Even the vehicle models used are non-representational. 
This makes the series applicable to any type of motor vehicle 
driver in any branch of the motor transportation industry in- 
cluding school bus drivers and passenger car drivers and thus 
suitable for showing at high schools, driver training schools, or 
service clubs. It also means long life for your series because 
there are no illustrated vehicles to go out of date and imply 
that the message is dated also. 

Here are six films that will fit into your training room as neatly 
as though they were produced by your own training staff. They 
are fast paced. The essential subject matter is presented 
quickly and in a logical and interesting manner and in language 
your drivers will understand and remember. 

The films are priced at $360.00 per set less member discount of 
10% resulting in the Jow net price of $324.00 per set for mem- 
bers. Quantity prices are available on request. 

These films are a natural for your 1958 program. Use the 
coupon below in ordering. 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


_ sets of The Defensive Driving Series ($360.00 per set less 10% discount to members) 
, Deduct from Service Credit __, Bill me _ 


Please send - 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed 


NAME ~TITLE 


‘Please Print 
COMPANY __ADDRESS 
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SPEED-WATCH...PIONEERS IN THE FIELD... 
NOW WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


NEW AUTOMATIC 
OPERATION 

NEW WEIGHT 
SWITCHES 

NEW IMPROVED 
CONNECTORS 
CERTIFIED 
ACCURACY 


oo Proven by over 1500 users 


Speed-Watch has international distribu- 
tion and is widely used by many State 
Police departments. Over 1500 users will 
testify to the fine performance and grati- 
fying results of Speed-Watch. 


Available 


automatic 


+ + 


+ 





@ The Speed-Watch is the simplest, most 
accurate, and best way for checking speed. 
Operator of the new Speed-Watch has 
only to flip the single toggle switch. Auto- 
matically the Speed-Watch will time the in 22 foot field distance for 
operation; 66 foot for both 
automatic and manual operation and 132 
foot for manual operation only. 


vehicle as it passes between two road 


tubes and the speed registered will be 


shown in M.P.H. on a large, clear dial. 


Limited number of territories open to qualified agents. 
Less Speeding * Fewer Accidents 


Mfg. by TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Originators and Manufocturers Since 1951 


CAPRICIOUS 


COMPRESSORS 


that “Rock 
and Roll’’ 
off base 


Better Enforcement * 











...can be safely and securely 
held in place by CASTEEL 
Wheel Blocks 


Rugged one-piece steel castings .. . light weight 
but strong and compact with calks cast-on at 
rear of base. Inexpensive . . . indestructible. 
WBIT JET Wheel Bleck can be used for many 
types of wheel mounted equipment: pumps, 
rills; stake and panel trucks; small aircraft; 
passenger vehicles, etc. 

The safest buy you can make to guard against 





accidents. 
Write for WHEEL 
TEEL CASTINGS CORP. 
BULLETIN CALUMET 5 BLOCK 
c-58 adn hd WB-17 
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Speed Limit Chart? 
Dear Sir: 


The legislatures have been making changes 
in traffic laws—especially speed laws. I 
Suggest that an early issue of TRAFFIC 
SAFETY have a square showing the maxi- 
mum speed limits for all states. 

This will be of help*to courts in varying 
the usual fine a little where the individual 
is from another state with different maxi- 
mum speeds and is, therefore, accustomed 
to different regulations from those prevail- 
ing in the state in which he is arrested. 

I suggest that the information be so 
printed that it will be convenient for those 
interested to clip and keep for future 
reference. 

Wendell P. Cheney, 

Judge, Red Willow County 
Court, 

McCook, Neb. 


® Sounds like an excellent idea, Judge. 
We'll get cooking on it. 


More “Left Olny” 
Dear Sir: 
In reading the January issue, I came 
across the interesting little item from the 
Mail Bag, titled “Left Olny.” 


I am not sure, but I'll just bet that 
little Midwestern town was the birthplace 
of two wonderful little boys—Tommy and 
David, now 16 months old—who happen 
to be my grandsons. 

Is it possible that the little town in ques- 
tion might be Olney, IIl., located in the 
east-central part of the State of Illinois? 

I do hope Wolfram Bayliss of Grosse 
Pointe Park, Michigan, mentioned where 
this particular photo was taken so I can 
know if my guess is correct. 

Isabel De Lacey, 

2222 S. Western Avenue, 

Chicago 8, Ill. 

®@ Wolfram Bayliss is a coy character. He 

promised to send the location where the 
photo was taken, but so far has failed 
to deliver. We suspect it was taken in 
Michigan. 


Dear Sir: 

Since publication of the fine article about 
our trafic school, we have received numer- 
ous requests from other cities asking about 
our program and its curriculum. We will 
do everything in our power to help any 
other city organize such a program as ours. 

Frank A. J. Stodola, 


Judge, Hammond City Court, 
Hammond, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

I loaned my December issue of TRAFFIC 
Sarety and haven't been able to get it 
back. Could you send me a reprint of the 
article by Don Hill on “Short Term Selec- 
tive Enforcement?’ We can really use it. 

Charles Berve, 
Traffic Sergeant, 
Police Department, 
Rockford, Ill. 

®@ Say no more, Chief, it's on its way. 


Traffic Safety 
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too many instances, it has not 
taken root. 


Perhaps those who are unde- 
terred by the humanitarian and 
moral aspects of traffic control 
and accident prevention — and 
that means self control, can be 
reached by the economic losses 
involved. 

Today’s accident — even the 
minor property damage kind — 
costs a lot of money. A wrap- 
around windshield can put a 
dent in anybody’s bankroll, and 
the insvrance companies don't 
pay the bill for accidents, we do! 

In the economic language of 
1958, we can’t afford traffic in- 
cidents either. 
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NATION’S TRAFFIC TOLL HITS 
34,880 FOR ELEVEN MONTHS 


800 Lives May Be Saved in 1957 on American 
Highways as Death Rate Hits All-Time Low 


death toll for 
1957 was 


"RHE nation’s traffic 
the first 11 months of 
34,5850 


This was 2 per cent below the toll 
of 35,770 for the same period in 1956 
and represents a saving of almost 900 
lives 

Projecting its figures through De- 
cember, the Council estimates the traf- 
fic death toll for 1957 will be some- 
where between 38,600 and 38,800. 
This would mean a saving of at least 
800 lives. 


Furthermore, the mileage death rate 
(deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles) 
for the Est nine months of 1957 was 
the lowest on record for a compar- 
able period—s5.7 as against 6.1 for 
the same period last year. 


The rate of 5.7 was the result of a 
5 per cent increase in travel for the 
nine months and a 2 per cent drop in 
traffic deaths for the same period. 


The traffic death toll in November 
was 3,530—a 2 per cent drop from 
the toll of 3,603 for November 1956. 


Of 47 states reporting for Novem- 
ber, 25 had fewer deaths than last 
November, 21 showed increases and 
one reported no change. 


At the end of 11 months 29 states 
had better records than during the 
same period in 1956. Only 17 showed 
increases, and one reported no change. 

Reports from 617 cities with popu- 
lations of more than 10,000 showed a 
3 per cent increase in November. For 





11 months these cities showed a two 
per cent decrease. 

Of the 617 cities, 493 had fewer 
deaths or no change in deaths in 
November. For 11 months, 378 had 
fewer deaths or no change. 


In November, 430 of the reporting 
cities had perfect records. The three 
largest were Norfolk, Va. (300,700) ; 
Wichita, Kan. (224,700) and Hart- 
ford, Conn. (188,800). 


For 11 months, 117 cities still had 
perfect records. The three largest were 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (55,500); Rock 
Island, Ill. (49,500), and Rome, N. 
Y. (47,900). 

To Page 26 





Leading at the End of Eleven Months 
States Cities 
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Possibility of some form of special tax for the privilege of using city streets 
is being discussed in many quarters. Advocates of the tax see it as a means 
of reducing by 20 or 30 per cent the number of cars entering the city. 


To accomplish this they believe the tax would have to be sufficiently high 
to act as a deterrent to drivers. In addition, travel by public carrier would 
have to be made more attractive through such incentives as fringe 
parking facilities at moderate rates serviced by mass transportation to 
the center of the city. 


In Finland a person convicted three times for drunkenness in a year loses 
his driver’s license although he need not be driving at the time of arrest. 


More than 300 applicants for California driver licenses are involved each 
year in accidents during road tests given by State Department of Motor 
Vehicles license examiners. Sixteen examiners were injured last year in 
accidents involving driver license applicants. 


The first of New Jersey’s modern, all-purpose motor vehicle inspection 
stations, located near Trenton, is now in operation. The $700,000 project 
handles driver tests, licensing and clinical examinations, as well as 

vehicle inspections. It is designed to handle 1,000 cars a day in three 
off-highway lanes. A special lane handles recheck of rejected vehicles. The 
new center is the prototype of a score or more New Jersey plans to erect. 


A sign on Fayette Drive, just off the Richmond-Henrico Turnpike in 
Virginia, calls motorists’ attention to the presence of children in a novel fashion. 
The sign reads: Drive Carefully, Reckless Children. 


A Hamilton, Ontario, man was convicted of operating an auto equipped with 
a TV set in violation of a highway traffic law. He was fined $5 although 

the set could not operate unless the car was stopped with the gears in neutral 
position and the engine ignition cut. 


New Orleans “E-Men’”—members of the engineering committee of the Safety 
Council’s traffic committee—carry a batch of postcards at all times so they 
can dash off recommendations whenever they spot a situation calling for 
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improved traffic engineering. They report such things as damaged signal 
lights and stop signs, high weeds at intersections, need for additional 
signs, signals and markings, etc. 


A nationwide crusade to upgrade driver licensing standards is planned by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Special attention will be given 

to the need for instructing new drivers in the importance of obeying 

traffic laws and ordinances. The American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, the Automotive Safety Foundation, and the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute are cooperating with the GFWC in this project. 


The Michigan state highway department has been ordered to paint longer 
yellow no-passing lines on hills throughout the state to reduce accident 
hazards. Action was taken because today’s average speeds are higher and 
many of the late model cars are lower. This reduces sight distance for drivers 
on highway inclines. 


Irate motorists in Mississippi, caught by radar for speeding, have tried 
to get even with the law by warning fellow drivers with homemade 
“radar ahead” signs. Many of them have been arrested for “interfering 
with justice.” 


But the Mississippi Commissioner of Public Safety says he’s all for 
this warning system. “These speeders are slowing other speeders down 
effectively, and we’re deeply grateful for this unsolicited help,” he says. 


Every day, about 1,000 new motor vehicles ar¢ licensed in West Germany, 
where the average age of all motor cars and motorcycles in operation is 

five years. Only 8 per cent are pre-war models. Of the 10 million drivers’ 
licenses that have been issued in West Germany, every sixth one has been 
issued to a woman. 


In Puebla, Mexico, the sounding of a motor horn is forbidden and many 
owners are reported to have had the horns on their vehicles disconnected. 


The Highway Code of Great Britain places two restrictions on horn blowing. 
You must not sound your horn at night (11:30 p.m.—7 a.m.) in a built up 
area. You must not sound your horn while stationary. 


Every time the city of Jackson, Michigan, goes 90 days without a traffic 
death, motorists get free parking for one day. The city council designates a 
day as “Traffic Safety Day” and the police department does not issue 

tickets at metered locations that day. Paper bags, inscribed “Traffic Safety 
Day—Park Free Today. Continue to Enjoy Safety—Let’s Go for 90 More,” 
are placed over, meters. 
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PUBLIC OFFICIALS PINPOINT 
TRAFFIC SAFETY PRIORITIES 


Public Backing To Be Asked in Regional Conferences 


UBLIC OFFICIALS from 48 states 

and the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding seven governors, met in Wash- 
ington, December 9-10, and adopted 
a series of recommendations aimed at 
tightening highway safety programs to 
reduce the traffic toll. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety, was called to evaluate existing 
accident prevention programs, estab- 
lish immediate and long-range 
needs for control of traffic acci- 


Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut told 
the opening session of the Conference. 
“The governors must spearhead the 
highway safety campaigns in their 
states,” he said. ‘Policemen, judges, 
motor vehicle commissioners, and 
other officials can’t function properly 
unless their governor backs them up. 
If they know the governor is on their 
side, they will do a first-rate job.” 
State and local communities face the 





dents, recommend priorities for 
these needs, and indicate those for 
which public support is necessary. 

Fourteen top priorities were es- 
tablished in workshop sessions. 
Stepped-up support for them will 
be sought at four regional confer- 
ences this spring. These will be 
held in Atlantic City (Eastern), 
March 11-12; Chicago (Mid- 
Western), April 1-2; San Fran- 
cisco (Western), April 8-9, and 
Miami Beach (Southern), May 
29-30. 

Traffic accidents could be cut in 
half, with the resultant saving of 
20,000 lives a year, if states would 
meet the challenge of traffic acci- 
dent prevention and implement 
a balanced, integrated, continuing 
traffic safety program, Governor 
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Bruce Russell in the Los Angeles Times 
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alternative of accepting responsibility 
of reducing traffic accidents or letting 
the job go by default to the federal 
government, Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton of Illinois, chairman of the Gov- 
ernors Conference, and member of 
the President’s Committee foi Traffic 
Safety, representing public officials, 
told the more than 400 delegates from 
the 48 states and Canada. He said: 
“The responsibility for traffic safety 
is ours because local and state 
governments are best fitted for the 
responsibility. I realize fully there 
are, nevertheless, those who are 
concerned lest the drift toward 
federal intervention—a drift, inci- 
dentally, which many of us are 
currently working to stop—may 
mean some type of federal polic- 
ing of the highways in the state.” 
He added: “We would be in- 
deed blind if, because we know 
this job is our responsibility at 
the state and local level, we sat 
back in the false assumption that 
federal intervention in this field 
cannot become a reality. Congress 
is fully aware of the problem of 
saving lives, of stopping the blood 
and tragedy of careless, irrespon- 
sible driving, and Congress right- 
fully is concerned.” 
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‘“*. . . Congress rightfully is concerned,’ Stratton 


Cities of 10,000 population and 
over are only doing half the job they 
should do in trathc safety, Mayor 
George Christopher of San Francisco, 
president of the American Municipal 
Association, told the delegates. 

“Objective studies by the National 
Safety Council show that cities of 
10,000 population and over are apply- 
ing only 50 per cent of the standards 
re conan in the Action Program. 
States show a little better average. 
Their score is 66 per cent.” 

In opening the conference, Harlow 
H. Curtice, chairman of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety and presi- 
dent of General Motors Corporation, 
said that sound and aggressive leader- 
ship on the part of public officials is 
the key ingredient in the solution of 
the traffic accident problem. 


No Public Apathy 

There is not widespread apathy 
about the traffic accident problem,” 
Mr. Curtice said, “nor opposition to 
essential corrective measures. The 
great majority of people are aware of 
the problem, deeply concerned about 
it and anxious for remedial action.” 

Mr. Curtice pointed out that there 
is impressive evidence of widespread 
and growing public sentiment toward 
greater trafhc safety. 

He added that ‘‘favorable public 
sentiment can be translated into effec- 
tive public support only when there is 
sound and aggressive leadership to 
mobilize and direct this latent Sih 
The best device for achieving this is 
a citizens’ trafic safety organization in 
every state and community.” 


14 Major Priorities 
Chief among the recommended 
needs as seen by the public official 
® Tightening of driver licensing re- 
quirements. 
e Expansion of basic research into 
causes of accidents and congestion. 
¢ Establishing of official traffic safety 
coordinating committees in every state, 
county and municipality. 
¢ Stepped-up improvement of high- 
ways, utilizing modern design stand- 
ards, including control of access. 
¢ Standardize penalties for traffic law 
violators by establishing minimum lim- 
its for fines and jail sentences. 
® Analyze police traffic law enforce- 
ment policies, programs, manpower and 


equipment. 


/ 
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GOVERNOR STRATTON 
Chairman, Governor's Conference 


¢ Develop widespread public under- 
standing of the advantages and need 
for control of access on highways con- 
structed under the nation’s new road 
program. 

¢. Adopt vehicle laws, based on the 
Uniform Vehicle Code, starting with 
statutes dealing with drivers’ licenses, 
Rules of the Road, accident records and 
reports, and equipment. 

* Resurvey motor vehicle functions 
and activities in each state, in light of 
the greatly-expanded highway program. 

¢ Establish in every state an official 
traffic coordinating committee repre- 
senting all state departments and agen- 
cies having authority and responsibility 
for traffic control and accident preven- 
tion. 

© Organize coordinating committees 

of city or county officials to develop 
traffic safety programs with the sup- 
port of local citizens’ groups. 

¢ Appropriate more funds in states 
and cities for accident record-keeping 
equipment. 

* Assign full-time professional infor- 
mation officers in each governmental 
agency concerned with motor vehicle 
traffic, to handle public information; 
give the information officers adequate 
budget and facilities and the personal 
support of top administrative and leg- 
islative officials. 

* Accelerate and broaden activity in 
the field of basic traffic safety research, 
especially into the causation ‘of acci- 
dents. 

Summary of recommendations con- 
vey immediate needs recommended by 
the public ofhcials: 


EDUCATION 
Require all persons less than 18 
years of age to complete a state ap- 
sroved driver education course before 
being issued a driver's license. 


Provide a qualified person in every 
school system to serve as coordinator 
of safety education. 

Expand and improve teacher prep- 
aration for driver and traffic safety 
education. 

Have teacher education institutions 
include, in their degree-granting pro- 
grams, appropriate safety education 
courses directed by qualified college 
instructors. 

Expand college and university ac- 
tivities for adult training of both 
drivers and future safety officials, 

Make driver education more widely 
available by offering it during the sum- 
mer at evening sessions to high school 
students, adults and out-of-school 
youth. 

Provide more rigid selection of 
school bus drivers, with wider use of 
physical and other tests, and expand 
school bus driver training. 

Ask Congress to remove the federal 
excise tax on automobiles which deal- 
ers lend to schools with driver-train- 
ing courses. 


ENFORCEMENT—COURTS 

Standardize penalties for traffic law 
violators by establishing minimum and 
maximum limits for traffic fines and 
jail sentences. 

Abolish court costs as an item sep- 
arate and apart from fines to eliminate 
apparent revenue aspects of penalties. 

Abolish the fee system, and adopt 
a salary system with compensations 
sufficient to attract competent and 
qualified judges and prosecutors. 

Adopt approved uniform rules of 
court procedure for traffic cases. 

Adopt the uniform (no-fix) traffic 
ticket for use on a statewide basis. 

Standardize bail schedules on county 
or state levels. 

Enact legislation to permit drivers’ 
licenses to be accepted in lieu of cash 
in posting bail for traffic violations. 

Enact legislation to permit trial in 
trafic court for all juveniles possess- 
ing a driver's license “without inter- 
fering with any jurisdictions of the 
juvenile courts.”’ 

Enact legislation to allow traffic 
courts to suspend drivers’ licenses as 
a remedy for all traffic violations 
“other than non-hazardous.”’* 

Abolish all traffic court violations 
bureaus established under authority 
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other than that of traffic court judges. 

Consolidate within the state court 
system all trafic courts and appoint, 
by the highest judicial authority in the 
State, an official to supervise and ad- 
minster these courts. 


Carpentier voices dissent 

*The proposal by the Workshop on 
Enforcement-Courts — that authority 
to suspend licenses for serious viola- 
tions was blasted by motor vehicle 
administrators who appointed Charles 
F. Carpentier, Secretary of State of 
Illinois, to be their spokesman at the 
judges workshop session. 

Secretary Carpentier called the 
judges’ recommendation ‘‘a step back- 
ward in the fight we have been suc- 
cessfully carrying forward to save lives 
on our highways.” He said the ex- 
perience of Illinois prior to enactment 
of a new driver's license law in 1953 
“was indicative of the refusal of the 
courts to sufficiently exercise such 
powers.” 

Carpentier, who opposed giving 
courts authority to suspend drivers’ li- 
censes at the meeting of the traffic 
court judge delegation which drafted 
the recommendation, said in his state- 
ment that in view of similar experi- 
ences in other states which abandoned 
suspension of licenses by judges, ‘the 
motor vehicle administrators of the 
various states would be unalterably 
opposed to this backward step.” 


ENFORCEMENT—POLICE 

Analyze police traffic law enforce- 
ment policies, program, manpower, 
and equipment. 

Provide appropriate training pro- 
grams for all personnel with responsi- 
bilities or duties in police traffic 
functions at operational, technical, su- 
pervisory, and management levels. 

Investigate at least 90 to 95 per 
cent of all accidents by personnel 
especially trained in and equipped for 
this duty. 

Develop enforcement programs 
based on the causes of accidents as 
shown by investigation and analysis, 
and sufficient in volume to produce 
maximum returns. 

Assign police enforcement man- 
power in time and area proportional 
to the problem. 


... Traffic accidents 


be cut in 


GOVERNOR RIBICOFF 
Meeting Chairman 


ENGINEERING 


Develop widespread public under- 
standing of the advantages and need 
for control of access on highways con- 
structed under the nation’s new road 
program. 

Complete the Interstate System to 
adequate standards in the shortest pos- 
sible time without neglecting the other 
rural and urban road systems. 

Conduct a comprehensive study of 
the operation of existing controlled- 
access facilities to determine if other 
design factors are needed to reduce 
accidents and operating problems. 

Expand off-street parking facilities 
concurrently with construction of lim- 
ited-access highways in urban areas; 
in designs for limited-access highways, 
include plans for smooth integration 
of traffic with local street systems. 

Establish realistic and enforceable 
speed limits, and provide speed zon- 
ing of all highways. 

Establish uniform road-conditions 
reporting, detour marking and proper 
signing to handle traffic during the 
period of heavy road construction. 

Adopt and use uniform traffic con- 
trols, traffic laws and enforcement. 

Improve supervision and control of 
street maintenance and other public 
services when they interfere with the 
safe and efficient movement of traffic. 


LAWS AND ORDINANCES 
Adopt vehicle laws, based on the 
Uniform Vehicle Code, with first 
priority given to statutes dealing with 
drivers’ licenses, rules of the road, ac- 


half,’”’ Ribicoff 


cident records and reports, and equip- 
ment. 

Enact legislation in the states to 
permit urban centers to adopt the 
Model Traffic Ordinance “by refer- 
ence.” 

Adopt minimum standards for 
equipment on school buses. 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Resurvey motor vehicle functions 
and activities in each state, in light 
of the greatly-expanded federal-aid 
highway program. 

Have motor vehicle and other traffic 
safety officials declare or reaffirm off- 
cial trafic safety programs. 

Conduct comparative studies of state 
motor vehicle laws, based closely on 
the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

Develop sound, continuing oppor- 
tunities for special training of motor 
vehicle personnel. 


OFFICIAL COORDINATION— 
STATES 

Establish in every state official Traffic 
Coordinating Committees representing 
all state departments and agencies hav- 
ing authority and responsibility for 
traffic control and accident prevention. 

Establish each Traffic Coordinating 
Committee by statute within the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government and 
provide it by law with adequate staff 
and resources. 


OFFICIAL COORDINATION— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
Organize coordinating committees 
of city or county officials to develop 
safety programs with the support of 

local citizens’ groups. 

Encourage local units of national or- 
ganizations to participate in the An- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activ- 
ities, the National Pedestrian Protection 
Contest and the National Driver Edu- 
cation Award Program. 

Request local units of national or- 
ganizations to allow time in their 
programs to discuss local traffic safety 
needs. 

Extend services already organized 
by the states to local units of gov- 
ernments, regardless of size. 

Establish state safety organizations 
to promote and stimulate local activi- 
ties. Turn Page 
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Form metropolitan safety organiza- 
tions composed of city and county 
othcials 


ACCIDENT RECORDS 

Appropriate 

and cities for record-keeping equip- 
ment 


more funds in states 


Include more information in 
dent reports, describing the “how” and 
why” of accidents in addition to the 
“what"’ and ‘‘when.”’ 


acci- 


who,” 
Develop more exchange of accident 
data between states. 


Obtain more information on 
dents involving military personnel. 


accl- 


Make closer study of the difference 
between the accident records of mo- 
torists who had received formal driver 
education and those who had not. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Assign full-time professional infor- 
mation officers in each governmental 
agency concerned with motor vehicle 
trafic to handle public information; 
give the information officers adequate 
budget and facilities and the personal 
support of top administrative and leg- 
islative officials 


Give priority to informing the pub- 


> FOUR conferences will be held in 1958 


ference. The first — at Atlantic City, 
March 11 and 12, will rally the top ” 
leadership in the Eastern Region. 


> LEADERS in the Midwest will rally at 





GOVERNOR WILLIAMS 
Presented Michigan Program 


lic of the great safety benefits to be 
realized through control of access and 
other modern highway design stand- 
ards adopted for the new roads pro- 
gram. 

Obtain more help from mass media 

newspapers, radio and _ television, 
magazines—and from civic, business, 
and fraternal groups in spreading the 
story of the traffic problem. 

Urge the nation’s churches to play 
a more important part in achieving 


Spring Conferences 


Chicago, April 1 and 2. The Western 


Conference at San Francisco, 


eeeeeverteeteeee @ 


public recognition of the fact that 
good driving is a moral issue. 

Promote better public understand- 
ing of the traffic problem in metro- 
politan areas; giving more attention 
to the manpower and equipment needs 
of police departments, and more vig- 
orous public support for adequate 
court rooms, qualified judges, and 
other essential elements of the trafhc 
court improvement program. 


Develop greater formal education 
effort, not only to continue support 
for driver education in high schools, 
but also to make clear to the public 
the values of comprehensive traffic 
safety programs at all levels of educa- 
tion, beginning in kindergarten. 


RESEARCH 

Accelerate and broaden activity in 
the field of basic traffic safety research, 
especially into the causation of acci- 
dents. 

Obtain adequate financing for re- 
search projects. 

Establish a clearing house with a 
central advisory agency which would 
determine a priority system “‘suggest- 
ing first things first’ to interested re- 
searchers. 


> THE SOUTHERN Regional Conference is 
slated for Miami Beach, Fla., for May 
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CALIFORNIA’S 
| TRAFFIC SURVEY 


Legislature Samples Public Opinion on Traffic Needs 


ALIFORNIA’S State Senate Interim Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Automotive 
i Accidents on California Highways is knee deep 
in questionnaires these days, as the legislative 
} group’s traffic survey goes into high gear. 


SENATE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCIDENTS ON CALIFORNIA HIGHWAYS 


Senator Charles Brown, Chairman, Senator Donald L. Grunsky and 


The questionnaires, shown in the opposite Senator Eduta J. Regen 


column, list 14 queries which approximately 
500,000 Californians will answer to furnish 
evidence that John Q. Public wants a crack- 


This questionnaire has been prepared so that auto- 
mobile drivers of California may have an oppor- 
tunity to express personal ideas and opinions on the 








down on highway killers. 


According to Frank A. Crampton, executive 
secretary of the committee, replies to date have 
been far stronger for a tightened traffic man- 
agement program than even the most ardent 
proponent of safety on the committee believed 


possible. 


Approximately 78 per cent of the replies 
urged stronger enforcement, 82 per cent wanted 
more driver education, 72 per cent wanted more 
rigid driver examinations, and 65 per cent 
wanted courts to be /ess liberal. 


Senator Charles Brown, chairman of the 
committee, pointed out that these percentages 
will not remain static, but—as he put it, “‘the 
trend is obvious. The public wants highway 
accidents stopped.” 


Senators Donald L. Grunsky (Santa Cruz) 
and Edwin J. Bergin (Shasta), the other com- 
mittee members, joined with Chairman Brown 
in wiring the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety Public Officials Conference, December 
10, in Washington, D. C. of objectives of the 
California Senate Committee’s objectives, and 
Chief Bernard R. Caldwell, of the California 
Highway Patrol, chairman of the Enforcement- 
Court sessions at the Public Officials Confer- 
ence, reported them to the appropriate 
committees. 


Legislation designed to expand driver educa- 
tion programs, upgrade and improve driver 
licensing examinations, improve court proce- 
dure, and such other ‘major effective reforms 
will be sponsored in the California legislature, 
committee members promised. 


Civic and church groups, service, social, 
business, fraternal, Parent-Teacher, school and 
other clubs and organizations are cooperating 
in making the survey. 


problems that affect traffic safety. 


1. Should the speed limit be increased from 55 
to 65 miles per hour? . . ‘ 

2. Should night wen be limited to 50 oats - 
hour? . 

3. Should driver ani examinations an more 
rigid? . 

. Should drivers suspected of donk driving ™ 
given tests? . 

. Should the Highway ‘Patrol use a limited 
number of unmarked cars to detect serious 
violations of traffic laws? 

Should radar be used for traffic-law sain 
ment? . . 

. Should traffic laws hoe more wanda ontinth 

. Should more traffic education schools be 
established?. . . . ee 
Should more severe punishment be given to 
violators of re of traffic 
violations? . . . . ; 
Are the courts too eles with traffic re 
violators? P 
Should Courts be established with natal 
judges specially trained to ia traffic law 
violators? . . 

Should jail sentences ohn given to pee with 
suspended license or without any license? . 
Should there be more selenite: of the 
highways? . . . . ow ‘ 
Do you believe that onaten nid eekin man- 
ners help to reduce traffic accidents? . 


Please make additional comments on the reverse of this 


card, or you can write directly to 
SENATOR CHARLES BROWN 


Room 3048, State Capitol, Sacramento, California 
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IOWA PATROLS 


ITS BACK ROADS 


A show of strength on secondary roads reverses fatality trend 


by Russell |. Brown 


Acting Commissioner, lowa Department of Public Safety 





ONE REASON FOR SECONDARY ROAD PATROLS 
Accident rate on state’s farm-to-market system was up 40 per cent 
before joint patrols began. Now rate is about even with former level. 


 heseankd last year the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Public Safety discovered 
a significant new trend in traffic deaths 
and accidents. While the traffic death 
toll on the state's primary roads 
showed a decrease, the fatality experi- 
ence on secondary roads was rising at 
the rate of 45 per cent over the pre- 
vious year (1956). 

Immediate investigation disclosed 
several causes for the increase in fa- 
talities and accidents on secondary 
roads: 


> Intensive enforcement on primary 
roads over a period of the past year 
had forced the drinking driver, the 
suspended driver, the reckless driver 
and drivers with records to use the 
secondary roads in order to avoid 
arrest. 
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» Lack of manpower by the Iowa 
Highway Patrol and county sheriffs 
caused an almost total absence of en- 
forcement on secondary roads. This 
was general public knowledge. 


> Teen-age groups were using sec- 
ondary roads for drag-racing and ex- 
hibitionist driving. 


>» The Iowa corn crop, as it reached 
maturity, caused dangerous vision ob- 
scurement at hundreds of rural inter- 
sections. 


» Iowa's population, accustomed to 
habitual use of secondary roads, com- 
paratively light traffic, and total lack 
of enforcement, proved to be generally 
negligent of traffic laws and safe driv- 
ing practices when using secondary 
roads, 


> Urban drivers, accustomed to heavy 
primary traffic, generally fell victim to 
a false sense of security when using 
secondary roads with the result that 
they, too, were negligent of traffic laws 
and safe driving practices. 


> lowa’s “reasonable and proper’’ day- 
time speed statute and 60 mile-per- 
hour nighttime speed limit were gen- 
erally considered by the public not to 
apply to secondary roads. A signifi- 
cant number of accidents caused by 
speed too fast for conditions resulted. 


> Motorists, accustomed to the guid- 
ance of yellow no-passing lines on 
ptimary roads, often ignored condi- 
tions that would make passing unsafe 
on secondary roads, Passing on hills 
and curves often was the result. 


> Lack of generally adequate traffic 
signs and warnings on secondary roads 
further aggravated the situation. 


> It was also discovered that the ma- 
jority of the driving public was com- 
pletely uninformed on the dangers of 
driving secondary roads; that public 


COMPARING NOTES 


Russell |. Brown, lowa State Safety 
Commissioner, Sheriff William 
Welsh, president of lowa Sheriff's 
Assn., and Polk County Sheriff 
Wilbur Hildreth discuss the sweep. 
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attention was generally focused on the 
hazards of primary roads. 


After study of these findings, it be- 
came the considered opinion of the 
Iowa Department of Public Safety 
that the secondary road traffic safety 
problem represented a new trend that 
could be expected to become increas- 
ingly worse as more and more public 
and official attention became focused 
on the new Federal Interstate High- 
way System. It was felt that while 
Iowa, and other states, made increas- 
ingly strenuous efforts to bar traffic 
death at the front door (primary 
roads), the traffic fatality toll would 
simply re-enter by the unguarded back 
door (secondary roads). 
































































Governor Acts Fast 


When these findings and considera- 
tions were presented to Iowa Gover- 
nor Herschel Loveless, he immediately 
ordered the Iowa Department of Pub- 
lic Safety to create a statewide sec- 
ondary road safety campaign, using all 
forces available and, at the same time, 
to preserve a tight enforcement hold 
on the primary road system. 


In the absence of such a plan in 


—— 


SUPPORT FROM ABOVE 
Spotter plane hovers over squad of 
cars moving along secondary 
roads. Cars and plane are in direct 
radio communication. Planes have 
been useful in spotting stop sign 
and improper passing violators. 
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any other state, the Iowa Department 
of Public Safety set out to pioneer a 
program of enforcement and public 
education on secondary road hazards. 


It was obvious from the beginning 
that the Iowa Highway Patrol alone 
(300 officers and men) did not have 
the strength for enough enforcement 
on the state’s 90,000 miles of sec- 
ondary roads while retaining control 
of the 10,000 miles of primary high- 
ways. 


Needed: Plan, Power 


The two things needed were rein- 
forcement of manpower and espe- 
cially, a plan of action that would 
result in an effect on the public mind 
several times stronger than the actual 
effort. The following steps were taken 
early in August: 


p All news releases originating from 
the State Safety Department were di- 
rected toward the hazards and the 
death toll on secondary roads. 


>» A meeting was arranged between 
the Commissioner of Public Safety, 
representatives of the Iowa Highway 
Patrol and the Iowa Sheriff's Associa- 
tion. 


>» The problem of the secondary roads 
was presented to the Sheriffs Associa- 
tion with the suggestion that this was 
a mutual problem of all enforcement 
agencies in the state and with the 
recommendation of joint operations on 
secondary roads by sheriffs and high- 
way patrolmen. The Sheriffs Associa- 
tion immediately accepted the pro- 
posal. 


» The Sheriff's Association notified its 
members of the program and urged 
complete cooperation. 


> Traffic flow maps of all secondary 
roads in each of Iowa’s 99 counties 
were obtained from the Iowa High- 
way Commission. These maps were 
correlated with accident spot maps of 
each county and with records showing 
the time of accidents and volume of 
trafic on secondary roads in each 
county. The resulting combined map 
revealed the most dangerous traffic- 
time-accident frequency areas in each 
county. These maps were made avail- 
able to each highway patrol lieutenant 


TALL CORN CREATES HAZARD 


IOWA’S GOVERNOR RECOMMENDS... 


CALL your attention to the attached report of lowa’s 

Secondary Road Traffic Safety Program. You will 
note that one of the major causes given for the rise in 
secondary road traffic deaths and accidents is vision 
obscurement at rural intersections caused by tall corn 
growing in the corners of fields at such intersections. 

From our experience, we know that this is a wide- 
spread and deadly hazard throughout lowa during the 
late ths. We that other agricul- 
tural states have the same problem. 

Efforts to obtain voluntary cutting of crops at inter- 
sections to restore driver vision have, generally, failed. 

We again assume that other states with this problem also have failed in such 
voluntary programs. 

I feel that a definite incentive program is urgently needed to make headway 
against this hazard. 

I recommend that the Council of State Governments immediately take the na- 
tional leadership in establishing a program through which Federal Soil Bank 
payments would be made to any farmer who withholds planting crops in the 
corners of fields at road intersections. 

| suggest that recognized safety authorities be asked to establish a standard, 
triangular area to be withheld from crop planting by any farmer wishing to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

| further suggest that recognized agricultural economists be asked to establish 
a suggested standard payment from federal funds which will reimburse any farmer 
withholding crop planting in the standardized area at rural intersections. 

As a result of research by the lowa Department of Public Safety, | am personally 
convinced that this plan of action would be directly responsible for saving many 
innocent lives in lowa and other agricultural states. | feel this plan would be an 
effective thod of combating the rising traffic death and accident toll on sec- 
ondary roads noted in lowa. 

I sincerely urge immediate consideration of this plan in order that, if accepted, 
it be operative by the crop planting season of 1958. 








Herschel Loveless 
Governor of the State of lowa 


INCENTIVE IDEA SOUND 


BLIND intersections and entrances on our highways have long been a major prob- 
lem to rural people. Safety education is helpful, but Governor Loveless is correct 
in suggesting the need for an adequate incentive to encourage land owners to keep 
intersections free from view-obstructing crops and other vegetation. State farm 
safety committees working with the proper authorities can give valuable assistance 
in solving this problem. 

Maynard Coe 

Farm Safety Director 

National Safety Council 
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A! PRIMARIES NOT NEGLECTED uum 


in command of 13 patrol districts and, 
through the lieutenants, to each Iowa 
county sheriff. 


> It was determined that the appear- 
ance of patrol-sheriff forces on sec- 
ondary roads should be intermittent, 
sporadic and without previous an- 
nouncement to the public, but that 
the appearance of such forces should 
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be guided by the traffic-time frequency 
maps for selective enforcement. 


» A general announcement of the 
campaign and its purpose was fe- 
leased individually by each county 
sheriff on the basis of a fill-in story 
provided by the state sheriff's associa- 
tion in cooperation with the state 
safety department. 


FAULTY EQUIPMENT OFTEN FOUND 
Sheriff William Walsh checks the credentials of a farm truck driver 
while patrolman examines vehicle and finds broken, muddy taillight. 


Patrolmen on secondary road duty 
take breaks by parking 15 minutes 
each hour on primary highway. 


> The joint patrol-sheriff enforcement 
drive got underway, following this 
procedure: 


1. Each patrol district lieutenant, 
in consultation with county sher- 
iffs of each district, determined 
when and where the joint-patrol 
should operate. 


2. Generally, the joint secondary 
road patrol operates in each 
county two or three hours at a 
time two or three days a week. 


3. The secondary road patrol op- 
erates as a squad in order to 
give the public the impression 
of considerably more enforce- 
ment cars in operation than are 
actually present. (An_ illustra- 
tion of this effect is the report 
of many farmers that they have 
seen anywhere from 17 to 29 
patrol and sheriff's cars operat- 
ing in their areas when, actually, 
not more than six cats have yet 
been used in any one secondary 
road patrol.) 


> Iowa highway patrolmen operating 
in secondary road patrols have stand- 
ing orders that they must drive to the 
nearest primary highway and park for 
15 minutes in full view of primary 
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traffic six times a day. This is to pre- 
serve the impression in the minds of 
drivers that the highway patrol is op- 
erating in strength on primary roads 
at all times. 


> On days when the highway patrol 
and sheriffs are not patrolling sec- 
ondary roads, the highway patrol op- 
erates in a ‘‘safety squad’ technique. 
That is, groups of patrol cars are 
moved into a limited area for satura- 
tion enforcement, based again on 
trafic flow and accident frequency 
maps. 


Officers ‘‘Loaned”’ 


Patrol districts are authorized to 
“loan” officers back and forth in or- 
der to create the “safety squads.’”” The 
squads are not made up of permanent 
personnel, but are organized on a 
day-to-day basis. The squads may ap- 
pear in several different areas of the 
state on the same day. 


With the use of the last two de- 
scribed techniques, the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Public Safety attempts to im- 
press on the minds of all drivers that 
enforcement is everywhere, that it may 
appear on secondary or primary roads 
at any time. The plan is, essentially, a 
method of movement in which limited 
manpower is used to create a public 
impression far in excess of the actual 
enforcement possible. 


Enforcement Everywhere 


At the same time, news releases 
from the state safety department and 
the Iowa Sheriff's Association con- 
stantly review the record of the sec- 
ondary and primary road programs to 
further impress the public with the 
theme that enforcement is everywhere. 


At the moment, the success of the 
plan must be judged mainly in public 
reaction, which has been excellent. 
The impression being gained in the 
public mind is one which results in 
driving restraint and consciousness of 
traffic laws. 


Iowa will continue to enforce this 
plan of operation as the best method 
available at the moment to combat the 
rise in traffic accidents and deaths on 
secondary roads while still holding an 
enforcement control on primary traffic. 
In essence, it is a plan of safety educa- 
tion, a plan to multiply the effect of 
safety forces available. 


POLICE NOT EXPECTED 


DRIVERS STARTLED TO FIND PATROL 
A strongly-manned patrol check point suddenly appears in an area 
where no one has even seen a patrol car. Drivers express surprise. 


NO ESCAPE FOR SUSPENDED DRIVERS 
Secondary road patrols report many arrests of illegal operators. Here 
Patrol Lt. Peter Tometich nabs a driver operating without a license. 
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HAZARD WARNINGS 
RATE A CLOSER LOOK 


With today’s emphasis on safety 
and proper warning lighting to 
minimize possibility of lawsuits, a 
very pertinent question is, “How 
many lanterns, torches and flashers 
do we need to light this job?” 
Safety engineers have come up 
with these several helpful sugges- 
tions on how to mark properly and 
safely—a construction job or other 
excavation. 


wes today’s heavy trafic, how 
much warning lighting is needed 
for properly marking construction 
sites, road projects, and other road 
hazards ? 


Contractors have been asking the 
question more and more of insurance 


The author is Engineer in charge of Researcl 
and Development f the R. E. Dietz Company 
Syracuse, New York 


as a 


SUMMER lighting for a road detour barricade uses 
lanterns, highway torches, flashers and reflectors. 





by George A. Knapp 


men and safety engineers—''Just hov 
many lanterns, torches, flashers, b icri 
cades and flags do I need on this job? 


Since it affects several of their items 
of manufacture, the R. E. Dietz Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has done considerable 
work on this problem with traffic 
groups, safety engineers, attorneys, in- 
surance firms, and construction people. 

The Dietz safety engineers have 
found that even though each location 
may be slightly different in require- 
ments, certain standards can be estab- 
lished that will be helpful to the sub- 
ordinates who actually set out and 
service the lanterns, torches, flashers 
and barricades on a job. Some of 
these include: 


> Mark the extremities of a barri- 
cade with a red globed lantern or 
highway torch, so drivers can tell how 
far the barricade extends. 








» When a barricade is placed across 
a traffic lane, lanterns or torches 
should be placed not over 8 feet apart. 
This figure is recommended by both 
the American Association of State 
Highway Offcials and the National 
Safety Council. Some groups say they 
should be even closer. Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company, for instance, 
says they should be no more than 5 
feet apart . . . especially in city areas. 
> An excavation or other hazard, 
which parallels a road, should be 
marked every 25 feet. Here, again, 
some utilities say every 5 feet in city 
areas. 

> Detour and other warning signs 
should be illuminated at night so as 
to be visible. According to insurance 
company recommendations, they should 
be visible at a distance of 350 feet in 





WINTER calls for more lighting because of poor visi- 
bility. Kerosene lanterns, torches melt falling snow. 
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open areas, 200 feet in city areas. 
Either highway torches or large size 
clear globed kerosene lanterns can be 
used for this purpose. 


>» Warning lights are more visible at 
night when at least 3 feet off the 
ground. Hence, it is well to put high- 
way torches on top of a barrel when 
ossible. Lanterns can be placed on a 
arrel or hung on the barricade. Flash- 
ers in city areas are more visible when 
ye slightly above headlight level ; 
ut not so high as to be confused with 
traffic signals. 
> Seldom should a lantern or torch 
be placed on top of a pile of dirt. 
The dirt may shift and the torch or 
lantern be upset. When the lantern 
or torch is setting on the ground, it 
works well to place it on a cement 
block. This keeps it out of the water 
and helps prevent vehicles from knock- 
ing it over. 
> Signs in advance of a construction 
area are extremely important—on both 
high speed highways and in city areas. 
At night, these signs should always be 
lighted. In daytime, they are often 
more quickly noticed if lighted; but 
red flags hitched to the sign are effec- 
tive, too. 


> On high speed highways or on 
curving roads, proper warning signs 
should be placed about 1,500 feet 
ahead of the construction. Second and 
third signs should be placed 1,000 and 
500 feet in advance of the construc- 
tion. A final sign—such as “One Lane 
Traffic” or ‘‘Pavement Narrows” 
should be in place . . . and illuminated 

. . at 200 feet in advance of the 
obstruction. 


> In city areas, ‘Men Working’ or 
other warning signs should be placed 
at least 75 feet in advance of the 
actual excavation or work area. 


> Excavated areas in a city or urban 
area should be marked by lanterns or 
torches so that both the excavation 
and spoil banks are lighted. 


During periods of clear, dry 
weather, most firms will use more 
flashers than in winter. Snow tends 
to settle on the face of the flasher and 
reduce its light output, while with a 
lantern or torch there is enough heat 
to melt the snow and permit the full 
light to shine through. 


One reason why firms, municipali- 
ties, and utilities are conscious of ade- 
quate hazard marking and other safety 





Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the National Safety 
Council’s newly created Church 
Safety Activities Committee. 

Gen. George C. Stewart, execu- 
tive vice president of the Council, 
said the appointment would com- 
bine two of the well-known news- 
paper editor's major interests—pro- 
moting safety, and furthering civic 
cooperation between religious 
groups. 

“Mr. Seltzer,’’ Gen. Stewart said, 
““was asked to serve in this impor- 
tant capacity because of his broad 
background in working with leaders 
of all the religious denominations 
in the United States, because of his 
dedication to accident prevention, 
and because of the profound re- 
spect held by the people of the 
nation for his leadership.” 

No newcomer to such a task, 
Seltzer was national chairman of 
1957 Brotherhood Week (reap- 
pointed for 1958), and is president 
of the Greater Cleveland Safety 
Council. 

He was president of the city’s 
welfare Federation and its Conven- 
tion Board, trustee of the YMCA, 
vice president of the Boy Scouts, 
and a leader in several hospital 
drives. 

In 1951, “Mr. Cleveland,”’ as he 
is known, was given the top award 
of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Previous award 
winners: Henry Ford II, Charles E. 
Wilson, Paul G. Hoffman. 

Seltzer’s first task as chairman of 
the Council committee is to ap- 





Louis B. Seltzer Heads NSC 
Church Safety Activities Committee 


MR. SELTZER 


point other members. 

“The purpose of the committee 
is to develop and guide the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s work with 
church leaders,’’ said John T. 
Kenna, director of the Church 
Safety Activities Division of the 
Council. 

“The committee will serve as a 
continuing agency for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sustained 
interest in accident prevention pro- 
grams by church groups. 

“It will reflect the religious com- 
plexion of the United States, and, 
therefore, will include representa- 
tives of the various religious de- 
nominations, of special groups (pa- 
rochial schools, for example), and 
of geographical sections. It will 
consist of lay as well as clerical 
leaders.” 








measures is the chance for suit from 
persons who suffer body or property 
damage. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, a 
decision of the Supreme Judicial Court 
points out that aoe must see that 
hazards remain properly marked; that 
their responsibility goes beyond just 
setting up the proper hazard warning 
lighting initially. 

A decision handed down recently 
in California indicates that some courts 
may feel a contractor is responsible 


for the action of sub-contractors. 
Therefore, it is possible that contrac- 
tors could become liable for damages 
incurred on projects where sub-con- 
tractors have not marked hazards with 
the proper warning lighting. 

This points up also the condition 
of equipment. Since contractors are 
responsible for the dependability of 
their equipment, they should be cer- 
tain = equipment is functioning 
roperly—as well as being properl 
chased on the job. si td 
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The hard head that saved the life 
of Motorcycle Officer Allison Put- 
nam was the invention of his 
boss, Wyman W. Vernon, Oak- 
land’s Chief of Police. 


Allison was thrown over the 
windshield of his cycle when 
struck from the rear by an auto. 
Because he was wearing a crash 
helmet, he received only minor 
injuries. 


Photos courtesy of the 
Oakland Tribune and Tommy McDonough 


OAKLAND’S 
Hard-Headed Police 


by Carl E. Simon Jr. 
Chairman, Traffic Division, 


Eastbay Chapter, National Safety Council 
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HE siren wailed as one of Oak- 

land’s white-helmeted motorcycle 
policemen o— a speeder doing 55 
in a 25-mile zone, and immediately 
gave chase. 


For slightly more than a block the 
chase continued. Suddenly an ap- 
proaching driver started to make a left 
turn. The patrolman couldn't stop for 
the vehicle that suddenly loomed in 
front of him. 


He struck the auto broadside with 
a sickening crash, was jolted out of 
his seat, thrown an estimated 30 feet 
into the air over two other cars. He 
landed on his back, and his head was 
snapped onto the pavement with tre- 
mendous force. The result should have 
been a basal skull fracture, fatal more 
often than not when bones are crushed 


in the back of the head. 


The result, however, was mostly 
cuts and bruises. Though kept under 
observation for three days, the patrol- 
man was up and negotiating under his 
own power before the day was over. 


The life saver was the white fiber- 
glass helmet. The patrolman was one 
of five, according to Oakland’s police 
chief Wyman W. Vernon, who would 
certainly have been killed since the 


adoption of the helmets, but is leading 
an active life today. 


Oakland was the first city in the 
United States to adopt this helmet as 
part of its police uniform, and to 
Chief Vernon, then captain in charge 
of traffic activities, goes a large share 
of the credit for pushing this safety 
device. 

The need for acquisition of the hel- 
mets was a serious, and often tragic 
one. Just before the Oakland Police 
Department launched its probe into 
safety devices for its two-wheel pa- 
trollers, one man had been killed 
every year in motorcycle accidents. 
Two died during the year before the 
helmets were adopted. More police- 
men were killed or critically wounded 
with serious head injugies in motor- 
cycle accidents than beat officers inves- 
tigating dangerous homicide, robbery 
and vice incidents. 

(And it might be added paren- 
thetically that in Oakland's motorcycle 
force—30 men driving a total of 390,- 
000 miles per year—there hasn’t been 
a single disabling accident since the 
first 50 helmets were purchased in 
April, 1954.) 


The use of this safety device has 


a slight 


dent and some scratched paint. It saved his life! 


grown throughout the country like the 
metaphorical mighty oak. But it started 
like the little acorn. 


In 1953 Oakland's traffic division 
had an internal safety committee, a 
group which met regularly to discuss 
various measures in on-the-job and 
off-the-job safety. Appalled at the 
number of ’cycle mishaps, and hearing 
that policemen in Europe often wore 
the type of crash helmets used by rac- 
ing drivers in this country, the group 
took a suggestion to Captain Vernon. 

Vernon asked Paul Hill, then west- 
ern regional director of traffic safety 
inventory activities for the National 
Safety Council, to make a nationwide 
check. In fall, 1953, Hill reported 
back that NO police department in the 
country revealed regular use of crash 
he!mets—although the city of Los 
Angeles was experimenting with the 
device. 


Vernon consulted with officials, and 
the city decided to give the helmets a 
try. But Oakland's troubles were just 
beginning. First came the problem of 
finding a manufacturer. That took six 
months. The Oakland Police Depart- 
ment had several sample helmets, 
mostly like those worn by racing driv- 
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ers, but had to find someone to make 
them according to police specifications. 

Finally, in reply to questionnaires, 
the Los Angeles police notified the 
Oakland department that the Ander- 
son Crash Helmet Co. of North Hol- 
lywood, was experimenting with the 
helmets. This firm makes most of the 
helmets used by drivers in the 1957 
Indianapolis Speedway. Through the 
George F. Cake Co. of Berkeley, 
Calif., a supply of helmets was or- 
dered. The Cake Co., now national 
distributor for the helmet, receives 
several orders from police departments 
throughout the nation these days, and 
has sent a sample helmet as far as to 
the Government of Israel. 


Specifications included an_ official 
plastic police visor, construction of 
plastic laminated fiberglass lined with 
four inches of airfoam rubber and a 
11-inch airfoam headband. The hel- 
met is painted with white lacquer, has 
three holes on each side for ventila- 
tion, is cradled in adjustable webbing 
and has a leather chinstrap. 


Then came the problem of accept- 
ance. First was not only overcoming 
the inertia against trying something 
new—with neighboring city police- 
men sniggering not so politely at the 
“men from Mars’ on Oakland’s mo- 
torcycles—but also the more personal 
and understandable gripe of ‘they're 
too heavy, and too hot, and they don’t 
fit right.” 


The fitting problem was eliminated 
as the first order of 50 helmets ar- 
rived. Officers found the ventilation 
problem wasn’t as acute as first feared. 
And the 16-to-20 ounce weight was 
no weight at all when tests proved 
the helmet could withstand a blow of 
2,000 pounds—one ton! 

But until a “battle conditions’’ test, 
officers still wore them reluctantly. 
This test soon came. 

A teen-ager’s jaloppy with faulty 
brakes couldn't stop in time for a 
cruising patrolman and struck him 
from the rear. The officer was thrown 
right over his windshield and landed 
on his head. This type of accident 
used to be fatal. But the impact was 
on the helmet, instead of the head, 
and the helmet was able to take it. 
There wasn't even a dent—just paint 
scratched from a_ three-square-inch 
area. 

After that, said Captain Sidney 
Brown, now in charge of the Oakland 
Police Department's traffic activities, 
“you couldn't get ‘em to go out with- 
out one.”’ 

The savings? Aside from the hu- 
man suffering saved because five men 
are alive today, when they otherwise 
probably would have succumbed to 
injuries, Chief Vernon figures it this 
way: 

The initial investment in the 50 
helmets was about $1300. They now 
cost about $30 each. 


The cost alone of training five 
rookies to replace the five men who 
would have ion killed is in excess 
of $1000 each—just to put them on 
the street, and setting no cash value 
for the additional practical experience 
of their predecessors. Figure in the 
cost of pensions to widows, support 
for children under 18, burials and 
such, the net savings immediately be- 
comes one of many, many times the 
original expenditure. 

Other departments soon followed 
suit. San Francisco now makes the 
helmets mandatory. So does the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol. Inquiries have 
come to the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment from police departments all over 
the country, including New York City, 
Hawaii and British Columbia. Reports 
have also been asked from the North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
and the Harley-Davidson motorcycle 
manufacturers. 

William Maring, safety consultant 
to the City of Oakland, said “the re- 
duction in accidents to traffic police- 
men has been due in part to the safety 
helmet .. .” 

The box score makes this clear. One 
death a year, many serious injuries 
before adoption of the helmet; no 
deaths or disabling injuries since. The 
helmet has batted five for five in pre- 
venting death or disability in mishaps. 
That adds up to an average of 1.000. 

THE END 





PART OF OAKLAND’S 30-MAN MOTORCYCLE PATROL LINES UP FOR INSPECTION 


And, if you will note, each of them has his helmet. There hasn't been a single disabling injury accident since 
first 50 helmets were purchased in 1954. Police all over America are turning to helmets for motorcycle patrol. 
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Test Talk 


The state Supreme Court of Idaho in a recent decision upheld the drunken 
driving conviction of Oren Ellis Thomas of Boise who contended he was not 
drunk but influenced by pills taken to relieve a toothache, after consuming 
three bottles of beer. The Supreme Court ruled, “It is not necessary 

that any particular degree of intoxication be shown,” and that “whether 

the driver is influenced or affected by intoxicating liquor solely or 

by a combination of liquor and other substances is immaterial.” 


Chemical tests for intoxication do not determine the total alcohol consumed. 
What they show is the unburned alcohol in the blood and the body at the 
time of the test, which is precisely the information desired in testing a 
driver. The human body can burn alcohol quite rapidly, and this occurs 
mostly in the liver. The rate of burning depends on the person’s size and 

the efficiency of his liver tissue to oxidize alcohol. 


The social drinkers are a greater menace than commonly believed as their 
critical judgment is impaired with a fairly low alcohol concentration and 
they out number the obviously intoxicated drivers. This is true because 

loss of judgment and the capacity for self-criticism occurs before obvious 
symptoms of intoxication. Because of the increased involvement of alcohol in 
traffic accidents, it is apparent that a driver does not have to be 
obviously intoxicated to be “under the influence” and an unsafe driver. 


Of the cities reporting in the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
conducted each year by the National Safety Council, the cities from 100 
thousand to 350 thousand population group reported the highest percentage 
of chemical tests used in their driving while intoxicated cases. In 92 per cent 
of the DWI cases in these cities (reporting the use of chemical tests), tests 
were used to determine the degree of intoxication. Cities in the 500 thousand 
to 750 thousand group reported the use of chemical tests in the 89 per cent 
of their DWI cases. 


IIluman mistakes and technical defects in vehicles and roads will always take 
their toll of lives in highway traffic. What makes those accidents that have 
been caused by alcohol so shocking is the fact that a driver has 

voluntarily accepted a risk involving danger to fellow drivers and 

pedestrians. The number of accidents could certainly be substantially reduced 
if drivers refrained from drinking before driving and while they are actually 

in control of their vehicles. It appears beyond doubt that total abstinence 

in traffic is a traffic safety demand of the highest priority. 












Brass Button News 






Effective use of closed-circuit television in conjunction with radio controlled 
reduce _—‘‘taffic signals may be the answer to choking traffic problems now faced by 

congestion most American cities according to Frank P. Barnes, manager of marketing 

for industrial television for General Electric. Television cameras would be 

focused on busy cross-city intersections. A traffic coordinator watching 

a bank of television monitors could change the timing (by radio 

control) of red and green lights to speed heavy traffic from one direction, ‘ 

while slowing lighter traffic from the other. , 


Indiana Whenever a defendant’s drivers license is suspended by the traffic courts in 

police-court  !ndianapolis, the judge reports the suspension to the traffic division 

cooperation of the police department with information about his place of employment 
and hours of work, as well as his home address, make and license number of 
his car. The traffic division then duplicates this information and furnishes 
each officer with a copy. In addition, all traffic violators from out 
of state, who are unable to produce a valid drivers license have their record 
checked by the Indiana Bureau of Motor Vehicles. If it is found that 
their license has been suspended or revoked, the arresting officer is notified 
and he files an additional charge for operating while the license 
is suspended or revoked. 


Los Angeles Since early in 1956 the Los Angeles police have used a helicopter to patrol a 
uses freeways. While doing an effective job of freeway patrol, the 
helicopter helicopter unit has reported fires and aircraft violations and helped | 
recover stolen vehicles. Immediate remedial action can be initiated from the 
helicopter by radio communications just as soon as the violation, 

accident, congestion or hazard is observed. 
| 


Because speedy, effective action is possible, the number of ground officers 
assigned to freeway patrol can be held to a minimum. 


Speeding J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, writing 
major 2 4 recent issue of the FBI’s, “Law Enforcement Bulletin” classifies | 
crime speeders and reckless drivers as major criminals. According to Mr. Hoover, 

“the loss of a child whose life is crushed out by a speeding automobile is 
no more bearable to the grieving parents than death at the hands of a 

kidnaper. Through some quirk of human nature, many drivers who are 

otherwise law-abiding persons regard traffic laws and regulations as 

something to be flouted if they can escape detection.” " 


Texas § A new Texas law provides for a special operators license to drive or operate 
licenses a motor scooter or motorized bicycle in that state. This restricted 
license may be issued to any person between the ages of 14 and 16 years to 
motor scooters operate only a motorcycle, motor scooter or motorized bicycle whose 
horsepower does not exceed five brake horsepower. The new law 
is an attempt to reduce inequalities in the issuance of operators licenses 
which in some cases have been a stop to a means of livelihood. 
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House Report 1275— 
SEAT 

















BELTS VALUABLE, 


SAYS ROBERTS COMMITTEE 


EAT belts have received the bless- 

ing of the Roberts Committee in 
a recently published report that should 
dispel remaining doubts and confusion 
on the worth of such devices. 

“It is the opinion of the Subcom- 
mittee on Traffic Safety, after having 
listened to many witnesses, having 
asked them many questions and hav- 
ing carefully studied all the data pre- 
sented, that seat belts, properly manu- 
factured and properly installed, are a 
valuable safety device and careful con- 
sideration for their use should be 
given by the motoring public.” 


So states House Report No. 1275, 
which is based on testimony from 
automobile manufacturers, researchers, 
government officials and medical ex- 
perts. This testimony ‘‘preponderantly 
supported the value of seat belts.” 


First witnesses before the subcom- 
mittee were John O. Moore, director of 
automotive crash injury research, Cor- 
nell Medical School, and Edward R. 
Dye, director of safety design and de- 
velopment, Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory. Four months after their testi- 
mony in favor of the use of seat belts, 
the subcommittee invited both the 
“fors” and the “‘againsts’” to come in 
and tell their story. 


Col. John P. Stapp, director of the 
Aero Medical Field Laboratory at Hol- 
loman Air Force Base, presented his 
experimental results, which were based 
on experiments with human volun- 
teers, apes, pigs and dummies to de- 
termine human tolerance. Col. Stapp’s 
results showed that human subjects 
protected with a lap belt can take up 
to 4,870 pounds—27 G’s. The dura- 
tion of the stress was one-tenth of a 
second, which corresponds with a 
single impact in an automobile crash. 


The medical profession was repre- 
sented before the subcommittee by Dr. 
R. Arnold Griswold. Speaking as 
chairman of a traffic injury group of 
the American College of Surgeons, 


Dr. Griswold said that surgeons, who 
see the grim results of poor passenger 
packaging, are strong in their belief 
in seat belts. 

The anti-seat belt arguments were 
stated by Andrew J. White, director 
of Motor Vehicle Research, Inc., who 
told the congressmen: 


“My research in the field of re- 
straining devices, a large part of which 
involved automobile seat belts, clearly 
shows a very limited value for seat 
belts when used in the present vehicle 
interior designs.” 


The subcommittee report states: 
“Upon the basis of the testimony pre- 
sented by all witnesses, however, which 
predominantly favored seat belts, the 
subcommittee did not find itself in 
agreement with Mr. White’s views.” 


All five leading automobile manu- 
facturers were represented. The sub- 
committee reported it was impressed 
by the universal acceptance of the 
value of the seat belt by the automo- 
bile industry. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany declared: “It is our opinion that 
the use of seat belts in all cars and 
trucks on the American road today 


would reduce the 40,000 fatalities 
annually to less than 19,000, and 
would reduce the one million serious 
injuries to more than 500,000.” 

There were continual references to 
the reluctance of the public to use 
belts. The committee, evidently aware 
of the automobile manufacturers’ re- 
sourcefulness in influencing public 
taste in transportation, expressed the 
hope that the “manufacturers will con- 
sider ways and means of advising the 
public of the results of their research 
and tests concerning the safety fea- 
tures of seat belts.” 

Criticism of seat belts is largely 
based on freak accidents, the commit- 
tee decided. Mr. Moore, of Cornell, 
discussed freak accidents at some 
length in his testimony. He stated: 

“Granting that seat belts under 
some unique conditions can be cited 
‘dangerous’ as the direct or indirect 
cause of death or injury, it must be 
remembered that safety—like law or 
medicine—works for the majority. 

“While some unfortunate few suf- 
fer on occasion, vast numbers benefit. 

To Page 57 


NO BELT FOR CHILD—KILLED IN CRASH 


A TWO-YEAR OLD boy was killed in a head-on collision survived 

by seven others in the same car who were wearing seat belts. The 
young victim was the only passenger not protected. He was torn from 
his mother’s arms by the impact and hurled from the car. 

The driver, Loras F. Diedrich, of Westchester, Illinois, and his wife 
suffered fractures in the crash. Police said their seat belts saved them 
from more serious injury. Five other children of the Diedrichs were 
in the rear seat, all strapped in. The straps held in the impact, and 
though the five youngsters were injured, none was seriously hurt. 

Diedrich is an airlines pilot who recognizes the value of seat belts. 
He had his car equipped with belts for all except the youngest child, 


Thomas. 


A neighbor of the Diedrichs said, “Mr. Diedrich always said flying 


was safer than driving.” 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 





From Page 4 @ STATE and city death records listed on these pages are 

The leading cities in each popula reported to the Council by state and city agencies partici- 
tion group at the end of 11 months, pating in the Council's accident reporting project. Report- 
ranked according to the number of ing deadline for cities—the 23rd, for states—the 25th, of 


deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 


the following month. 


were 
Reg. 


Rate CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 




















































Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich 2.8 FIRST i MONTHS, 1956 TO 1957 
Chicago, Il. 4.0 
Philadelphia, Pa 3.1 
750,000- 1,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.5 
Washington, D. ¢ 2.8 
San Francisco Calif 2.9 - 
500,000-750,000 Population +17% 
Seattle, Wash 1.7 - 2% 
Minneapolis, Minn 2.3 + 9% 
Dallas, Tex 2.4 +3% 
350,000-500,000 Population +32 
Denver, c olo 1.6 
Indianapolis, Ind 1.7 
Portland, Ore 2.1 NATIONAL 
200,000-350,000 Population ESTIMATE 
Norfolk, \ a 1.0 A MONTHS 
Wichita, Kan 1.2 = 
Tulsa, Okla 1.3 2% 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Montgomery, Ala 0.4 
Hartford, Conn 0.6 
Lincoln, Neb 0.7 REPORTS ' 
$0,000-100,000 Population . DECREASES OR NO CHANGE > LESS THAN 5% aa INCREASES L_Jincomouere I | 
Ann Arbor, Mich 0.0 | 
Pensacola, Fla 0.3 | 
~stc 3 
Charleston, W. Va 0 MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES 
25,000-50,000 Population | 
Yakima, Wash 0.0 } 
Billings, Mont 0.0 1955, 1956 and 1957 
Spartanburg, 5S. ¢ 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 1955-57 1956-57 
Kingsport, Tenn 0.0 Month 1955 1956 1957 Change Change 
Benton Harbor, Mich 0.0 
Chico, Calif 0.0 January 2,810 2,954 2,870 + 2% 3% 
February 2,319 2,652 2,470 + 7% 7% 
MONTH LY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS March 2,602 2,940 2,880 +1 1% 2% 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1956-1957 April 2,753 2,970 2,970 + 8% 0% | 
4000 , May 3,101 3,094 3,000 — 3% 3% 
' | DEATHS 4 June 2,982 3,338 3,340 +12% 0% | 
July 3,350 3,555 3,310 — 1% 7% 
3,000 §. 1956 August 3,586 3,535 3,710 + 3% +5% 
September 3,446 3,653 3,320 — 4% —9% 
October 3,918 3,476 3,480 11% O% j 
20004!” | aes November 3,559 3,603 3,530 — 1% —2% | 
: : - “ 2 “ — Eleven Months 34,426 35,770 34,880 + 1% —2% ‘ 
ol I December 4,000 3,858 | 
Total 38,426 39,628 j 
4 = 
Meera 
All 1955 and 1956 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. | | 
All other figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1957 national estimate , | 
40,000 ett d }__j fi is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1956 to 1957 in the states { 
MILES imnuiom reporting for both years reflects the 1956-1957 change in the entire country. First 
: F 8 — s — f - y 
tinge ae reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time to time as later reports are 


of 


received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1957 may differ slightly from 
JAN FER MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT HOW DEC figures for the same months which will be published in future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle tration death rate which is the number of total vehicle registrations—from large to 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- small. ‘ 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- tration figures are for the year 1956 and proved in 1957 compared with 1956. 


curred on home or work premises) are were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. PR. .. ‘sapiens . Ss Sepa 
act included; nor are deaths in the city Cities are ranked by death rates—from an annual basis. Populations are as of 


from accidents occurring outside. low to high. When two or more cities April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
Rankings are based on the 1957 regis- have exactly the same rate, ranking is by U.S Bureau of Census. 


1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop Eleven Months Reg. Pop Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 


“28. W. W. Palm Beach, | Fla. 0.9 
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LL REPORTING CITIES i" wowerenmee Fe 9. Berkeley, Calif. 10 











Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


. Detroit, Mich. 165 173 191 2 
. Chicago, Ill. 284 305 344 3 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. 144 158 157 3. 
. Baltimore, Md. 96 106 84 3. 

All cities in this group 3.4 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 364 358 313....3 

New York, N. Y.......529 523 590 4 
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Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


. St. Louis, Mo. 67 

2. Washington, D. C 55 

. San Francisco, Calif... 76 
All cities in this group 

. Cleveland, Ohio 106 


Group III (500,000 to 


. Seattle, Wash. 
inneapolis, Minn. 
. Dallas, Texas 
. Boston, Mass. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Buffalo, N. Y. 
All cities in this group 
Houston, Texas 84 
. Cincinnati, Ohio . 58 
. New Orleans, La. 64 
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Group IV (350,000 to 


. Denver, Colo. 31 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 34 
. Portland, Ore 40 
. Memphis, Tenn. 28 
. Louisville, Ky. 33 
on cities in this group 
Columbus, Ohio 
. San Antonio, Texas 51 
. Birmingham, Ala. 37 
. Oakland, Calif. 48 
. Atlanta, Ga 65 
San Diego, Calif 62 
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Group V_ (200,000 to 


. Norfolk, Va. s 
14 


Ps 
’ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Flint, Mich. 14 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 
7. Miami, Fla. 
’ Rochester, N. Y 
. Providence, R. I 
Dayton, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
. Richmond, Va. ‘ 
All cities in this group 
St. Paul, Minn 25 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fort Worth, Texas... 30 49 28 
. Tampa, Fila. 24 30 21 
. Omaha, Neb. 4 25 20 
. Long Beach, Calif /~ eS 
. Akron, Ohio 36 26 
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Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 


. Montgomery, Ala. 
. Hartford, Conn. 

. Lincoln, Neb. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Wilmington, Del. 
. Yonkers, N. Y. 

. Trenton, N. J. 
"8. Madison, Wis. 
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. Knoxville, Tenn. 
. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
2. Sacramento, Calif. 
3. Phoenix, Ariz. 
. Springfield, Mass. 
. Waterbury, Conn. 
. Arlington, Va. 
. Baton Rouge, La. 
. Fort Wayne. Ind. 
. Allentown, Pa. 
20. Nashville, Tenn. 
. Sale Lake Cty, Utah 


Fresno, Calif. 


. Jackson, Miss. 
. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
25. South Bend, Ind. 


Peoria, Ill 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Rockford, Ill. 


. Austin, Texas 
. Shreveport, La. 
. Amarillo, Texas 
All cities in this group 


Evansville, Ind. 


. Waco, Texas 
° Tacoma, Wash 


Albuquerque, N. M 
New Haven, Conn 


—— 
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11 


14 
16 
10 


. Corpus Christi, Texas 13 
bs 


Utica 


. Glendale, Calif. 
. Little Rock, Ark. 


Canton, Ohio 


s Spokane, Wash. 


Charlotte, N. C 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


. San Jose, Calif. 
. Reading, Pa. 
. Saginaw, Mich 


Savannah, Ga 


. Gary, Ind. 


Erie, Pa. 


. Youngstown, Ohio 
. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


St. Petersburg, Fla 


. Pasadena, Calif. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


. Mobile, Ala. 
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Hammond, Ind. 
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Group vil (50, 9,000 to” - 100, 000) 


. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. Pensacola, Fla. 
. Charleston, W. Va. 


Racine, Wis. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


. Kenosha, Wis. 

. Springfield, III. 

. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
. Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Alameda, Calif. 
W. Hartford, Conn... 


. Raleigh, N. C 

. Augusta, Ga. 

. Pontiac, Mich. 

. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Abilene, Texas 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


. Mt. Vernon, N. 


9. Orlando, Fla. 


. Reno, Nev. 
. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


22. Lexington, Ky. 


. Lakewood, Ohio .. 


24. New Britain, Conn... 


. Columbus, Ga. .......... 
. Hamilton, Ohio ....... 


. Berwyn, II. 
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29. Terre Haute, Ind. 11 
. Muncie, Ind. 
. Charleston, S. C. 
2. Elmira, N. Y. 
. Greenville, S. C. 
4. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
35. Anderson, Ind. 

. Evanston, Ill. 

. Dubuque, Iowa 
38. Springfield, Ohio 
39. Burbank, Calif. 

. San Mateo, Calif. 

. Pittsfield, Mass. 

. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

3. Medford, Mass. 

. Jackson, Mich. .- 

. Manchester, N. H. 

. Lancaster, Pa. 

. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . 

. Wichita Falls, Texas 

. Brookline, Mass. .. 

. Lansing, Mich. .... 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

2. Lake Charles, La. 

a. 6” 

4. Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 

. Richmond, Calif. 

. Portsmouth, Va. . 

. Topeka, Kan. ...... 

. Davenport, Iowa 

9. West Allis, Wis. 

. Decatur, Ill. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

62. Royal Oak, Mich. 

3. Durham, N. C.. 

bs Hayward, Calif. 

. Albany, Ga. 

§. Alexandria, Va. ........ 
All cities in this group 

. Joliet, Tl. 

. Waterloo, Iowa 

. Tucson, Ariz. : 
Binghamton, N. Y... 
Stamford, Conn. 

. Green Bay, Wis. 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 
Lwr. a. “telat Pa. 
Macon, Ga. ? 
Johnstown, Pa. 

. Aurora, Hl. 

. Waltham, Mass. 

. Lorain, Ohio 

. Parma, Ohio 

e Roanoke, i 

2. Bloomfield, N. J... 
Pomona, Calif. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
86. Passaic, N. 
87. Brockton, Mass. 
88. Portland, Me. 
89. Woonsocket, R. I. 
90. Springfield, Mo. 
91. Sioux City, Iowa , 
92. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
93. Greensboro, x. C 
94. Asheville, N. C. 
95. Columbia, S. C. 
96. Gadsden, Ala. 
97. Beaumont, Texas : 
98. San Bernardino, Calif. 
99. Bethlehem, Pa. .. 
100. Covington, Ky. 
101. East Orange, N. J. 
102. Meriden, Conn. ........ 
103. Compton, Calif. ........ 
104. East Chicago, Ind..... 
105. Stockton, Calif. ...... 
106. Wheeling, W. Va 
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pore ste BS BS praeess BE EE prance BLE 
en ‘ en Moni 1 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 1957 1956 1955 Rate hate 1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 
107. Santa Monica, Calif. 11 9 10 4.3 15.7 95. Petersbur 286 28 7 €0@ 32. Valparaiso, ‘Ind. 0 0 1 00 0.0 
108. Atlantic City, N. J. 6 11 10 $.2 1046 96. Chicago five ii. 2 2 S 39 2s 33. Piasburg, Kan. 0 1 0 00 0.0 
109. Fort Smith, Ark 11 6 4 43.7 21.3 97. East Detroit. Mich. 3 ; 0 17 89 34. Griffin, Ga. .... 0 0 2 00 0.0 
110. Norwalk, Conn 11 ( 6 8.5 19. 98. Salina, Kan. > 2 2 4203) 35. Connersville, Ind. 0 4 1 00 0.0 
99. Rome, Ga. 3 3 3 1.8 10.2 36. Highland Park, Ill. o 1 8 00 0.0 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 100. Muskegon, Mich. 6 3 O 1.8 13.5 37. Peru, Ind. 0 2 0 00 0.0 
. . 101, University pe Mo. 3 0 1 18 68 38. Mt. Vernon, Iil. o Lt 2 0.0 0.0 
1. Yakima, Wash. 0 2 2 00 00 102, Sheboygan, Wis . = 2 Se eS 39. So. St. Paul, Minn... 0 0 2 0.0 0.0 
2. Billings, Mont. o 1 3 00 0.0 103. Rahway, N. J. 2 2 6 ia oe 40. Sterling, Ill. o Lt 0 00 0.0 
3. Spartansburg, S. C. o 4 4 00 0.0 104. Daytona Beach, Fla... 3 3 1 1.9 9.0 41. Emporia, Kan. . . 0 0 O 0.0 0.0 
4. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 0 1 4 0.0 0.0 105. Champaign, Ill. . ae a ee 42. Wisconsin Rpds., Wis. 0 O 1 0.0 0.0 
5. Kokomo, Ind. 0 1 5 00 00 106. East Cleveland, Ohio 3 1 3 1.9 8.2 43. East Lansing, Mich... 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 
6. Richmond, Ind. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 107. Beverly Hills, Calif 4 3 3 2.0 14,3 44. Highland Pk., Texas 0 O O 0.0 0.0 
7. Great Falls, Mont. o 2 3 00 6.0 108. Elgin, Il. 43 3 28 92 45. Moorhead, Minn. 0 0 3 0.0 0.0 
8. Rock Island, Ill. 0 8 2 00 00 109. Minot, N. D... ; 2 2. oe @r 46. Elmwood Park, Ill... 0 Lt 6 0.0 0.0 
9. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 0 4 0 0.0 0.0 110. Tyler, ay “ $ 4 6 2.0 12.0 47. Canton, Ill. 0 0 0 00 0.0 
10. Bloomington, Ind 0 0 0 00 0.0 111. San Leandro, Calif. $ 2 6 2.1 16.1 48. North "Adams, Mass. 0 2 4 0.0 0.0 
11. Fargo, N . 0 0 2 0.0 0.0 112. Coral Gables, Fla. 3 6 2 2.1 11.2 419. Newton, Kan. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
12. Rome, N. Y. o 1 0 00 0.0 113. Granite City, Ill. > § 3825 ae 50. Norfolk, Neb. 0 0 0 00 0.0 
13. Galesburg, Ill. o 1 2 00 0.0 114. Euclid, Ohio . (S23 2 oe $1. Attleboro, Mass. 0 0 2 00 0.0 
14. Wausau, Wis. o 1 2 00 00 115. Wilmington, N. C.. 4 6 4 2.1 9.5 $2. Stevens Point, Wis.. 0 2 O 0.0 0.0 
15. Kankakee, Il! 0 0 4 00 0.0 116. Elkhart, Ind. , © -3-s eas 53. Mc. Pleasant, Mich.. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
16. Daly City, Calif. o 1 0 00 00 117. Linden, N. J.... . § $82 80 54. Owatonna, Minn. 0 0 O 00 0.0 
17 — Tenn 0 0 $ 00 0.0 118. Steubenville, Ohio 3 1 7 2.2 9.0 55. Faribault, Minn. 0 1t 0 00 0.0 
18 ason City, lowa o 1 0 00 00 119. Vineland 3 11 8 2.2 9.9 56. Rocky River, Ohio 0 0 1 00 0.0 
19. Walla Walla, Wash, 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 120. Moline, fli, ..”.. 4 4 3 2.3108 57. Winfield, Kan. . 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
20. Sumter, $ 0 °O 2 00 0.0 121 Lockport, a We 3 2 > 2 ae 58. Lamesa, Texas 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
21. Fond du 1 Wis. o 1 i 00 00 122. Midland, Texas 5 3 O 2.3 15.0 59. Fergus Falls, Minn... 0 0 O 0.0 0.0 
22. New Kensington, Pa. 0 1 1 00 0.0 123. Wyandotte, Mich. 6 2 4 2,3 14.0 60. i hes _ ree > 8-2 @ @€s 
23. National City, Calif. 0 1 4 0.0 0.0 124. Kettering, Ohio 5 3 1 2.4 143 61. § eph, Mich. 0 0 0 00 0.0 
24. New London, Conn. 0 7 1 0.0 0.0 125. Wauwatosa, Wis. 42 4 2.4 9.4 62. > range, N. 0 0 O 00 0.0 
25. Richland, Wash. o 1 0 00 0.0 126. Rock Hill, fl 3 1 7 2.4 9.8 63. River Rouge, Mich): 0 3 2 0.0 0.0 
26. Burlington, Vt. © 2 1 00 00 127. Kearny, N. j. > 4¢9 28 6.8 64. Logan, Utah ...... . © 0 1 0.0 0.0 
27. Concord, N. H. 0 1 4 00 04 128 Pocatello, Idaho 4 1 0 2.6 16.1 65. Albany, Calif. 0 0 0 00 0.0 
28. Denton, Texas o 3 0 00 00 129, Rapid City, S. D. 4 3 3 2.6 10.9 66. Gardner, Mass. o 2 0 00 0.0 
29. Annapolis, Md. o t 3 00 0.0 130. Chicopee, Mass. 4535 7 26 89 67. Garden City, Kan. 0 2 0 00 0.0 
30. Las Vegas, Nev. i 2 8 03 2.4 131. Florence, S. C. 3 1 3 2.6 11.5 68. Conneaut, Lio 0 0 O 0.0 0.0 
31. Boise, Idaho a$$ § @3 32 132. Milford, Conn. > = 2 a2 63 69. Mitchell, 0 0 1 00 0.0 
32. Lafayette, Ind | © (&@3) 27 133. Montclair, N. J . 2 .3 a Be 70. Atchisoa, » Onag 0 1 2 00 0.0 
33. Tallahassee, Fla 1 0 1 05 2.9 134 loit, Wis. ...... $ @ 4 2 th7 71. Marshfield, Wis. 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 
34. eo Kan. 1 2 1 05 3.0 135. Mishawaka, Ind. . 4 2 © 2.7 12.8 72. Central Falls, R. 0 0 O 0.0 0.0 
35. Cas sb 28 8 GS 3.3 136. Barberton, Ohio 4 2 4 2.8 12.5 73. Virginia, Minn. .. 0 1 0 00 0.0 H 
36. Val ejo, ‘aii. 1 3 4 0.5 2.5 137. Quincy il. oa 5 8 S$ 2.8 12.9 74. Albion, Mich. ........ 0 2 0 00 0.0 } 
37. Plainheld, N. J... 1 1 2 0.5 2.3 138. Sandusky, Ohio . 4 2 $5 2.8 13.2 75. Du Bois, ' o Lt 0 00 0.0 
38. St. Clair Shores Mich. 1 5 $5 0.5 2.3 139. Bloomington, Ill. .. 4 2 8 282 76. Hornell, 0 0 0 00 0.0 ] 
39. pn Haven co 1 §$ 6 OS 28 140. Newport News, Va... 4 1 1 2.9 8.9 77. Red Wing, 0 0 1 00 0.0 | 
40. A egg | Wis. . 1 2 $ 06 2.2 141. Lynchburg, Va. .... $ 3 3 2.9 11.4 78. Bemidji, 0 0 2 0.0 0.0 
41 City, Calif. 1 3 6 06 3.5 142. Burlington, Iowa .. oe 2 3 62 ae 79. Moscow, 0 0 O 0.0 0.0 
42. Enid Gale. aan Bs 8 § 66 29 143. Highland Pk., Mich. 6 4 9 3.1 14,1 80. Cadillac, 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 
43. Parkersburg, W. Va. 1 4 0 0.6 3.5 144. Oshkosh, Wis. . > * (1 ee ae 81. Two Rivers, Wis. 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
44. Arlington, Mass. ' 2 @ @ as 145. Middletown, Conn. > @§ Cale Bea 82. Webster, Mass. . 0 0 3 00 0.0 1 
45. Eau Claire, Wis 8 1 7 67 58 146. Fairheld, Conn. 4 3 8 3.4 14.3 83. University ot Ohio 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
46. Oxnard, Calif. .. 1 il 3 0.7 38 147. Danbury, Conn. . 5 4 2 3.5 14.4 84. Ashland, - 7 wee 0 0.0 0.0 
17. Maywood, Ill. 1 2 1 07 3.9 148. East Hartford, Conn. 5 3 2 3.5 14.1 85. Amherst, a 0 0 0 00 0.0 f 
48. Hamden, Conn. a 8 38 @7 35.3 149. Vancouver, Wash... 8 3 1 3.6 20.8 86. Takoma Park, Md... 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
49. oder Ohio 1 2 2 08 3.9 150. Middletown, Ohio , 8 6-0 Bs 87. Donora, Pa. ...... . 0 1 0 00 0.0 
50. W Orange, a po 1 3 2 08 6.4 151. Danville, Va. ..... 6 6 2 3.9 13.6 88. Aurora, Colo. . 8. 6°68 42 
$1. Far. Lawn, N 1 0 3 O08 4.0 152. Stratford, Conn. . 6 0 62 43a 6s 89. Santa Cruz, Calif....... 1 1 1 06 4.8 
$2. <ben. Mase 1 2 1 O08 2.5 153. Clearwater, Fla. 7 3S 2 4.3 26.3 90. South Euclid, Ohio 1 1 1 0.7 4.8 | 
53. White Plains, N 2 6 2 08 4.4 154. Roseville, Mich. 6 1 0 4.3 18.7 91. Janesville, Wis. . 1 0 O O8 3.4 | 
54. Hackensack, N. = 1 2 3 08 3.4 155. Temple, ‘Texas . $ 7 2 45 18.1 92. Shorewood, Wis. . 1 0 3 08 6.7 
55. St. Cloud, Minn. 1 3 3 08 3.4 156. Lincoln Park, Mich... 7 5 2 4.4 17.2 93. El Cerrito, Calif. 1 2 O 08 4.6 ] 
56. Bangor, Me. 1 2 2 09 2.7 157. West Covina, Calif.. 5 3 5 4.4 13.3 94. Longview, Wash. 1 0 1 08 4.7 
57. High Point, N. C 2 2 3 09 3.0 158. Superior, Wis. . $ 9° 3 S22 aoe 95. Morristown, N. J.... 1 0 2 0.9 6.2 
58. Hazel Park, Mich 1 2 3 09 4.1 159. Livonia, Mich. . 8 8 14 5.7 22.4 96. Fremont, Ohio .. t € 6 8) 37 
59. Freeport, Ill. . 1 2 0 09 43 160. Greenwich, Conn. 2 4 7 6.1 20.6 97. Wooster, Ohio .......... 1 1 2 10 6.8 | 
60. Richfield, Minn 1 0 0 O09 3.1 161. Revere, Mass. < 4 3 6.6 16.5 98. Tiffin, Ohio ......... 1 0 O 10 3.3 | 
61. Waukegan, Iil. 2 $3 81 69 4.7 162. Manchester, Conn. 19 o 2 Fy mae 99. Frederick, Md. 1 . 2 3a 68 
62. Teanec N. J 1 1 6 1.0 2.9 ———_—_—_— 100. East Haven, Conn. 1 ® 68 t2 “G2 } 
63. Easton, Pa. 2 3 2 10 3.5 ‘Group Ix (10,000 to 25,000) 101. Denison, Texas .... ’ 2 2 32 3o 
64. Bristol, Conn. 1 4 3 10 24 _ 102. Caldwell, Idsho 1 0 «1 «11 93 
65. Shaker Heights, Ohio 1 1 O 1.0 3.2 1. Kingsport, Tenn. - 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 103. Ashland, Ohio ....... 7 io oe me eS | 
66. Cheyenne, Wyo. 2 © @ 48 32 2. —¢- om Mich. 0 1 3 00 0.0 104. Marietta, Ohio ...... 1 0 1 1.2 66 
67. Elyria, Ohio e ag 1 1.1 6,2 3. Chico ‘io o 1 1 00 00 105. Modesto, Calif. . 4 2 @ €2 Gy | 
68. Urbana, Ill 1 1 3 Ll 4.0 4. Fort t_. = Fla. 0 2 0 00 0.0 106. Streator, ny as, ee ee 
69. 1 8 6 1.1 44 5. Waukesha, Wis. 0 4 2 0.0 0.0 107. Cranford, | 1 0 OO 1.2 48 | 
70. Grand and Forks, °N. >» &§ 3 8 BS BF 6. Austin, Minn. o 3 0 00 0.0 108. Cape Gitandca Mo. 1 1 1 1.2 3.0 | 
71. Owensboro, Ky. 2 7 2 1.1 5.6 7. Lodi, Calif. 0 2 1 00 0.0 109. W. Springfield, Mass. 1 5 2 12 48 | 
72. Zanesville, Ohio 2 4 8 Bs. os 8. Uniontown, Pa. a = 1 00 0.0 110. Wilmette, Ill. ... ga” ae a f 
73. La Crosse, Wis. 2 4 0 1.1 46 9. Kinston, N. C. o 1 1 00 00 111. Port Angeles, Wash. 1 1 1 1.2 9.2 
74. Hagerstown, Md 2 1 > 82 3.7 10. La Grange, a 0 2 0 00 0.0 Soy OO @ oe 5 @ 42 38 
75. Mt. Clemens, Mich. 2 0 2 1.1 8.0 11. Floral Park, N. Y. ©o 0 0 00 0.0 113. Xenia, Ohio .......... 5 8+ @ ta a 
76. Mt. Lebanon, Pa. . 6.6 42-84 12. Lufkin, Texas .... 0 2 1 00 0.0 114, | ae City ms. & 8 O32 Se 
77. Palo Alco, Calif. 5 §$ § 83 60 13. Meadville, Pa. ® 1 8 @ 00 115. Stillwater, kla. .. ; a = oS 24 
78. Birmingham, Mich. 3 Oo 1 1,2 12.6 14. Great Bend, Kan... 0 2 2 00 0.0 116. Robbinsdale, Minn... 2 1 £O 1,3 13.5 
79. Hamtramck, Mich. 2 4 3 82 $2 15. Hanford, Calif. 0 0 1 00 0.0 117. Cedar Falls, Iowa. 5 | 2°83 Sy 
80. Marion, Ohio 2 © 2 Be Be 16. Ames, lowa 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 118. Monroe, N. C......... 1 1 2 1.3 10.4 
81. Porthmouth, Ohio 210 #7 13 $9 17. Plainview, Texas . 0 0 1 00 0.0 119. Ypsilanti, Mich. ..... 2 1 5 1.3 88 
82. Belmont, Mass. 1 1 2 1.3 3.8 18. Bismarck, N. D. © 0 0 00 0.0 120. Arkansas City, Kan. 1 ' © te ea 
83. Rochester, Minn. 2 0 3 1.4 7.0 19. Port Chester, N. Y. 0 3 1 0.0 0.0 121. Suffolk, Va. : 1 1 1 1.4 8.9 ¥ 
84. Ferndale, Mich 2 3.8 24 68 20. Sedalia, Mo. .. 0 0 O 00 0.0 122. Greenwood, Miss. ts © 3$ 14 36 
85. Elmhurst, Ill. 2 0 Oo 1.4 6.3 1. Whitefish Bay, Wis... O OO 1 00 0.0 123. Brainerd, Minn. .. 5; 8 & ta Ge 
86. Pasadena, Texas 2 0 6 14 56 22. Bloomington, Minn... 0 2 2 0.0 0.0 124, Massena, N. Y 1 1 O 14 6.8 
87. Odessa, Texas 42 1 14 9.8 23. Huntington, Ind. 0 2 0 00 0.0 125. Niles, Ohio ........ 1 2 1 14 6.3 
88. Park Forest, Ili. 1 1 0 14 39 24. Frankfort, Ind. 0 0 © 0.0 0.0 126. Boulder, Colo... 2 2 0 1.5 9.0 
89. Everett, Wash. ).2 7 Beas 25. ‘Ind. o 1 1 00 00 127. Sweetwater, Texas... 1 1 1 1.5 8.0 
All cities in this group ees 26. North "Platte Neb. 0 0 0 00 0.0 128. Brookfield, Ill. ......... 1 0 O 1.5 5.6 
90. Monrovia, Calif. 2 5 0 15 8.6 27. Pictsbuurg, Calif. o 1 0 00 0.0 129. Boone, are @ : 2 8 384 OS | 
91. Norwich, Conn. 2 4 215 $.1 28. Bristol, Pa. ‘ 0 1 1 0.0 00 130. Brawley, Calif. 23 t te } 
92. Torrington, Conn. 2 0 4 16 6.7 29. Hibbing, Minn. ®o 1 0 00 0.0 All cities in wy ‘group a 1.6 8.7 
93. Manitowoc, Wis. .... 2 0 1 16 7.3 30. Corvallis, Ore. ...... 0 3 0 00 0.0 131. Hollywood, po cossose $3 1 3 1.7 14.3 / 
94. St. Louis Pk., Minn. 2 1 > a 31, Jeffersonville, Ind... 0 0 3 0.0 0.0 132. Winnetka, Ill. .......... 1 0 O 1.7 83 | 
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Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 


1957 1957 1957 1957 


Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 


Eleven Months 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 1957 1956 1955 





2. La Mesa, Calif.. 


. Shelton, Conn. ainniaies 
: Reidsville, N. C.. 


. Hopewell, Va. . 
. Carlsbad, N. M......... 
. Lawrence, Kan. ........ 
. Mankato, Minn. 
. Escanaba, Mich. 
. Beaver Dam, Wis... 
. Warren, Ohio 
: Medford, Ore. 
. Vernon, Conn. .......... 
. Mansfield, Conn. . 
. Bowling Green, Ohio 
. Bellefontaine, Ohio .. 
. Butler, Pa. eae 
: Webster Groves, Mo. 
. Kenmore, N. Y.. 
. Charles City, lowa... 
- North Miami, Fla 
. Rialto, Calif. 
Westport, Conn. ...... 
. Los Alamos, N. M 
. Homewood, Ala. 
. Marinette, Wis. 
. Holland, Mich. 
. Monroe, Mich. . 
. Traverse City, Mich. 
. Ironwood, Mich. ...... 
. Winchester, Conn. .. 
. La Salle, Il 
. Swampscott, Mass. .. 
. Ottawa, Ill. 
Edina, Minn. 
. Borger, Texas .... 
. Milford, Mass. .. 
. Bellaire, Ohio .... 
. Muscatine, Iowa 
. Aberdeen, S. 
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. So. Portland, Mie 


’ Garland, Texas ....... 

. Maple Heights Ohio 
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. St. Augustine, Fla..... 

. Derby, Conn. ........ 
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b Wallingford, Conn. 

. Newport Beach, Calif. 
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24. Stoughton, Mass. 
. Martinsburg, 
. Calumet City, 
. Berkley, Mich. 
. Napa, Calif. 
. Lake Worth, Fia....... 
. Watertown, Wis. 
| Wethersfield, Conn 
. Redlands, Calif. 
3. Cudahy, ‘Wis. 
234. Southington, Conn. 
. Darien, Conn. 
. Stonington, Conn 
. Killingly, Conn. 
. Enfield, Conn. .......... 
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Medicine Hat, Alta 
Calgary, Alta. —........... 
Edmonton. Alta. .... 
Toronto, Ont. .......... 
Vancouver, B. C.... 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Montreal, Que. . 

Red Deer, Alta...... 
Lethbridge, Alta. . 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


All fi 
1956 an 
for 1957. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


res are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 
1955 figures cover the same reporting period as those 


deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1957, population 
estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1957 compared 
with 1956, or showed no change. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1957 mileage rate indicate the 
number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


*Less than .5%. 





% Changes 

Deaths _ 1956 1955 19571957 
Months Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1957 1956 1955 1957 Rate Rate 


% Changes 
1956 1955 
Months to 


Deaths 
Identical Periods 
Reported 1957 1956 195 
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INDUSTRY HELPS BOY SCOUT 
SAFETY GOOD TURN 


;) VIDENCE of industry's growing 
interest in community safety or- 

ganization is seen in the energetic 
participation of industrial safety peo 
ple in the Boy Scout's Safety Good 
Turn for 1958 

In Wilmington, Delaware, where 
the Del-Mar-Va Council of the Boy 
Scouts’ full scale Safety Good Turn 
program is in the making, the key 
planner is J. Sharp Queener 

Queener, who is manager of the 
safety and fire protection division of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com 
pany and off-the-job safety committee 
chairman of the Industrial Conference 
of the National Safety Council, is also 
chairman of the health and safety 
ommittee of the Del-Mar-Va Coun 
cil, Like the company he represents 
he has been up to the ears in safety for 
a long time 


Working directly with Mr. Queener 
are three advisors—J. James Ashton, 
manager of the Delaware Safety Coun 
cil; G. E. Grotz, district representative 
of the National Safety Council; and 
M. D. Strickland, president of the 
Delaware Safety Engineers Club 


In August organization of the pro 
gram got underway. Planning was 
complicated by the fact that the Coun 
cil covers the State of Delaware and 
Maryland and Virginia, a 
peninsula some 200 miles long and 
60 miles wide at its broadest point 


parts of 


Chairmen were chosen for each 
phase of the Safety Good Turn—traf 
fic, outdoor, and home safety. Dr 
Walter A. Dew, executive secretary of 
the committee on contributions and 
memberships for the Du Pont Com 
pany, and his commissioner staff were 
appointed “safety salesmen” to sell the 
program to the 540 Cub, Scout, and 
Explorer units of the ¢ ouncil 

The project was announced in the 
September issue of the Council's 
monthly newspaper, The Scouter. On 
the 23rd of September at a council 


coordinating meeting, the district health 
and safety chairmen were notified of 
the program and the Council executive 
committee formally adopted the Good 
Turn. Names of the top men in the 
program were publicly announced. 

In October The Scouter reported 
progress on the Good Turn and a 
speakers bureau was set up. Speakers 
have addressed service clubs, the Del- 
aware Safety Engineers Club, and the 
Governor's Fire Prevention Confer- 
ence and appeared before the Dela- 
ware Youth Traffic Safety Conference. 

In October, the general chairman 
also informed the commissioners of 
their part in the program at a week- 
end conference at Rodney Scout Res- 
ervation, and the first formal National 
Safety Good Turn committee meeting 
was held. By this time a publicity 
schedule had been set up, each of the 


te 


DEL-MAR-VA 
COUNCIL 
PLANS 
BIG 
KICKOFF 
RALLY 


W 


members of the over-all committee 
had a job analysis in hand, and the 
project was rolling. 

By the end of November, the or- 
ganization was reaching into the lower 
echelons. Each of the 12 districts in 
the council had appointed a general 
chairman (generally the health and 
safety committee chairman) and a 
chairman for traffic, outdoor, and home 
safety participation. 

Participation pledge sheets are now 
flowing in from the units and plans 
for the kick-off are completed. 

Emile F. du Pont, director of the 
employee relations department of the 
Du Pont Company and a director of 
the National Safety Council, heads up 
the planning group for the kick-off 
ceremony. It will be a rally which 


will be held in Rodney Square, Wil- 
mington on February 8. 


Leaders of 





DEL-MAR-VA PLANNERS James J. Ashton, 
J. Sharp Queener and Peter C. Paulson. 
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states, municipalities, and safety or- 
ganizations have been invited. 

Chartered busses will bring Scouts 
and leaders up the peninsula to Wil- 
mington where a parade will take 
place in the city, ending at Rodney 
Square. The rally will follow. 

The program will include playing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” an 
explanation of the Good Turn, intro- 
ductions, presentation of a safety pledge 
to the Governor and a statement and 
proclamation by him, and tableau dem- 
onstrations = various aspects 
of traffic, outdoor, and home safety. 

As a finale, a large “Live for To- 
morrow” pennant will be given to 
representatives from each of the 12 
districts and miniatures of the pen- 
nants will be given to each of the 
more than one thousand Scout repre- 
sentatives. A final pledge to “Live for 
Tomorrow” will be made, with all of 
the pennants being waved. 

One boy and one leader from each 
Scout unit in the Council have been 
invited. They will receive shields de- 
noting their units’ pledges to partici- 
pate in the Good Turn, and will hold 
kick-off ceremonies in their various 
district units. 

In Peoria, Illinois, industry is also 
taking a leading part in the Safety 
Good Turn. H. S. Simpson, safety 


CREVE COEUR Council Safety Good Turn Steering committee 
plans participation of Council in nationwide Scout campaign. 


manager for Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
is chairman of liaison between the 
Creve Coeur Council Boy Scouts and 
the National Safety Council. 

The Peoria effort is spearheaded by 
Dr. Sidney Neuwirth, chairman of the 
Creve Coeur Boy Scouts of America 
Safety Good Turn Steering Commit- 
tee, and six committee chairmen. 


SUICIDE “c MURDER / 


ON A DEL AWARE HIGHWAY 


iT COULDNT HAPPEN TO 


EITHER... 


... But it did / 


THREE SCOUTS—an Explorer, a Boy Scout and a Cub—help pass out literature on safe driv- 


ing in Rodney Square, Wilmington. 


Dr. Neuwirth stated the goal of the 
campaign in the following words: 
“Each local council will determine its 
own program in the 1958 Good Turn 
plan but a basic pattern must be fol- 
lowed at the Council level if the pro- 
gram is to succeed. The pattern may 
differ but the ultimate goal is the 

To Page 52 


Auto wreck exhibit is also scheduled to tour state. 
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BACK THE ATTACK ROUNDUP 


Mass media alone can’t do the traffic safety job . . . so 


Back the Attack takes the word to people where they live. 


( FFICIAL state organizations, busi- 

ness, civic and other volunteer 
groups, throughout the nation are con- 
tinuing to step up the promotion of 
the Back the Attack campaign through 
the use of special traffic safety = 
The packets are prepared for distribu- 
tion at meetings and to key members 
of the community 

During recent months, thousands of 
these kits have been assembled by 
official state organizations in Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, North Caro 
lina and Washington and by groups 
such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Lions International, Jaycees, insur 
ance agents associations and others 


At the National 4-H Club conven 
tion in December, three boys and five 
girls were honored for their work in 
backing the attack on accidents. Each 
of the eight winners received a $400 
college scholarship from General Mo- 
tors in recognition of their safety 
efforts 

Typical of these young people was 
Leonard Wertz, 17, of McClane, Colo- 
rado. Young Wertz, who considers 
safety his ‘number one crop,” has 
installed more than 30 safety practices 
and devices in his home. He has 
painted safety slogans on the cross- 
walks at the school he attends. He has 
distributed more than 2,000 safety 
booklets in his community and has 
organized a teen-age county traffic 
safety club. 

The National 4-H safety program is 
conducted by the extension service of 
state agricultural colleges and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The 42 
state winners each received an all- 
expense trip to the 4-H Congress. 

Kiwanis International has stepped 
up its safety promotion in thousands 
of clubs throughout the nation involv- 
ing a membership of more than 250,- 
000. During the past year more than 
6,000 safety and courtesy campaigns 
were conducted by Kiwanis Clubs. 


Lions International mailed reprints 
of the Governor Stratton interview 
(May, 1957, TRAFFIC SAFETY) to all 
presidents of Lions’ Clubs in Illinois. 
In a covering letter, International Presi- 
dent Edward G. Barry pointed out that 
Governor Stratton’s remarks ‘will be 
of special interest to you, the members 
of your club aimd particularly to the 
chairman of your committee respon- 
sible for traffic safety activities.” 

In Park Ridge, Ill., Mayor Raymond 
Hollis declared the week of December 
8-15, Park Ridge Safety Week. The 
Park Ridge Safety Council asked house- 
holders to display the National Safety 
Council Back the Attack poster in their 
windows during the week. 


Ten thousand of the posters were 
delivered with the local community 
publication, the Park Ridge Shopper. 
The safety week received support from 
civic and religious groups throughout 
the area. In its Sunday bulletin, the 
Park Ridge Presbyterian Church called 
on the congregation to Back the Attack 
and support the safety drive. 

In Arizona, the State Retail Licensed 
Beverage Association, in a special holi- 
day bulletin, appealed to all dealers to 
assume their share of responsibility for 
safety on the road. The bulletin, which 
was sent to 3,200 outlets, called on 
beverage dealers to take constructive 
action and, as a public service, Back 
the Attack on Traffic Accidents. 

Some of the safe driving hints pro- 
vided in the special holiday bulletin 
were: 

Don't serve alcoholic drinks to 
any patron who obviously has had 
more than he can safely hold. 


Urge patrons to lock their cars 
and go home in a taxi. 


—Make patrons who insist on a last 
drink, when they obviously do 
not need it, give their keys as 
payment for it. 


Cooperate fully with all state, 
county and local law enforcement 
agencies. 

In Maryland, the Wholesale and 
Retail Liquor Dealer’ Association made 
possible a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Maryland Traffic Safety 
Commission. At the meeting, a lunch- 
eon, places were set for 600 guests, 
yet only about 50 showed up. There 
were 514 empty places symbolizing the 
number of people killed in Maryland 
traffic during the year. 

The meeting was held in the interest 
of sane and sober driving during the 
festive holiday season. The theme of 
the meeting, stated by Paul E. Burke, 
director of the Traffic Safety Com- 
mission, was: If you drive, don’t drink ; 
if you drink, don’t drive. 

The Indiana Traffic Safety Founda- 
tion opened the second phase of the 
Back the Attack program with a pre- 
holiday mailing to some 3,000 min- 


MILADY BACKS THE ATTACK 


Miss Margaret Mandry, Kelly AFB, 
models modish Back the Attack hat. 
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isters throughout the state. Included 
was traffic safety material useful in 
preparing sermons, youth discussion 
programs and articles for church bul- 
letins. 

The Foundation thanked the clergy- 
men for their continuing efforts in the 
field of traffic safety. ‘“We know that 
you are beset with requests of many 
kinds for the use of your time and 
pulpit in the furtherance of many 
worthy causes,” Executive Director 
Hallie L. Myers wrote in his covering 
letter. ‘““We would not even add our 
request to the rest did we not believe 
that the traffic safety problem is a 
moral problem and that the strongest 
voice for moral responsibility is found 
in our places of worship.” The clergy- 
men were provided with a wide selec- 
tion of material on the relation of 
alcohol to driving. 

In Indiana, the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles is promoting the Back the 
Attack campaign on the envelope that 
each car owner receives with his license 
plate application. 

At Loring Air Force Base, Maine, 
Capt. Leonard Levandowski, director 
of safety, passed out Christmas cards 
early. During the Labor Day Weekend 
he had a Santa Claus stationed at the 
base entrance to hand out Christmas 
cards to airmen as they drove off on 
pass. The card read, ‘400 deaths will 
take place on the highways this week- 
on accidents is as much of a war as 


Mm THEY BACK THE ATTACK 


1.000.000 


MEMBERS in SAFETY 
in!958 


$] % 
| 


er 


4-H WINNERS VOW TO RING THE BELL FOR SAFETY 


The eight national winners in the National 4-H Safety Program are deter- 
mined to boost number of 4-H members in safety programs to million mark. 


are... this will be the 45th Air Divi- 
sion’s /ast opportunity to wish you a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! Please drive safely.” 

The Back the Attack Committee of 
the York (Pa.) County Safety Council 
used an attractive folder to “draft’’ 
the citizens of York to make war on 
accidents. The folder reminds ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. York County” that the war 
end. Will you be one of them? If you 


was the Korean War. “There is only 
one way to win a war, and that is to 
take the offensive,” according to the 
folder. 

The offensive in this case is to Back 
the Attack on Traffic Accidents. The 
folder goes on to tell residents that 
they can Back the Attack by always 
driving or walking in accordance with 
the law and being alert at all times in 


traffic. 


BROOME COUNTY’S WEEKLY ACTION SESSION IN ACTION 


Broome County, N. Y., Safety Council sponsors weekly “action” sessions to combat alarming increase in the 
county's accident toll. Lions Clubs and women’s auxiliaries offered their suggestions on ways to reverse it. 
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MAGIC HELPS 
SELL SAFETY 








Take one seasoned vaudeville 
performer, a broad-brimmed hat, 
a Western-style sheriff's uniform, 
stir in the Signs of Life, and 
you have the ingredients for a 
menu that makes safety savory. 


as 
BILL MORTON 


AND Wi 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 
MAGIC PROGRAM 
erate 
OF FRE AWD 
CASUALTY AGENT? 

% 


AUDIO-VISUALS CAN BE FUN 
Two members of audience watch demonstration of the 
standard sign shapes. Grim relic watches from table. 











_... Captain Bill Morton of the Lancaster (Neb.) 
County Sheriff's Department tells an audience how 
not to become “dead ducks” in traffic, they remember it. 
Who wouldn't, when he punctuates his remarks by pulling 
a bedraggled duck out of a stop light? 

Captain Morton is a professional magician who has taken 
the stage presence acquired in 10,000 public appearances 
and turned it into a powerful teaching tool for traffic 
safety. 

Back in vaudeville days, when he was billed as ‘‘Mortoni 
the Magician,’ Bill Morton packed a tremendous amount 
of experience into a few years by traveling the old 
Orpheum Circuit. 

The experience paid off quickly for safety when trouper 
Morton turned his deft fingers and daft patter against the 
trafic menace. 

He got into traffic safety when Lloyd Jenkins, coordina- 
tor of safety for the Lincoln schools, urged him to work 
up a safety program for the school kids. The Lincoln 
Kiwanis Club sponsored the first shows in the junior and 
senior high schools. Mr. Jenkins later arranged for other 
groups to sponsor the shows in the grade schools. Insur- 
ance companies, car dealers and veterans’ organizations 
have enabled Captain Morton to appear and present his 
object lessons in traffic safety. 

The Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Company _ has 
sponsored appearances in each of their 18 areas. 

The content of a show for little folks in grade school 
will feature “Mr. Careful,” a live rabbit who shows how 
to cross a street, or the right way to ride a bicycle. 

For Junior Highs, the level goes up to appeal to the 
potential driver. Captain Morton emphasizes the fact 
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that driving is a privilege—a new thought for the pre- 
teens. 

Before a high school audience, he uses a few statistics, 
horrible examples and adult humor. 

A sophisticated audience such as a Kiwanis Club lunch- 
eon or imsurance convention can expect to be invited to 
join Captain Morton in his safety efforts and “Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents.” 

Whether the show is slanted at adults or adolescents, 
teens or tads, Captain Morton’s show is not just a magic 
show with safety lectures in the intermission. The traffic 
safety content is woven into the “effect,” as magicians call 
their tricks. 

The tailor-made Western style sheriff's uniform and 7.5- 
gallon hat worn by Captain Morton lend a note of authority 
to the palatable object lessons. 

His props, too, are authentic. One of the items that dis- 
appears is a National Safety Council poster. He tears it 
up, restores it, then offers to show the audience how to do 
the trick. Of course, no magician ever gives away a tech- 
nique, so this ‘‘solution” turns out to be more baffling than 
the original effect. 


Another strong identification with well-known safety 
symbols is Captain Morton's ‘Signs of Life” trick. He has 
a complete set of six miniature signs. One of these is 
chosen by a volunteer, and after much nonsense and by- 
play, it disappears and reappears in a frame held by a 
second stooge. 


The light approach to a heavy subject is well known 
and highly recommended. Traffic safety workers are fortu- 
nate to have a craftsman of Captain Morton's caliber on 
their side. 





your 


SAFETY 
PROGRAM 


recented by 


KIWANIS 
CLUB 


OF LINCOLN 


“MR. CAREFUL” READS THE “COMMMERCIAL” 
Lloyd Jenkins, coordinator of safety for the Lincoln 
schools, places sponsor identification sign on stage. 


YOUNGSTERS BECOME SAFETY CONSCIOUS AS THEY JOIN IN THE FUN 


Experience and authority are evident as Captain Morton shows the polish acquired in more than 10,000 profes- 
sional appearances throughout the nation. The round railroad crossing sign is about to do something unusual. 
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COMING EVENTS 








Jan. 30-31 Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sixteenth Annual Mid-Winter Safety 
Conference and Exposition (Hotel Schroe- 
der). R. W. Gillette, executive director, 
Wisconsin Council of Safety, Room 234, 
One W. Wilson St., Madison 2, Wis 


Jan. 30-31, Philadelphia 
Annual Meeting Private Truck Council 
of America (Hotel Sheraton ) 


Feb. 25-28, Urbana, III. 

Forty-fourth Annual Illinois Highway 
Engineering Conference. Ass’t. Dir. John 
W. Hutchinson, 305 Civil Engineering 
Hall, Urbana, III 


Feb. 27-28, Urbana, Ill. 

Tenth Annual Traffic Engineering Con- 
ference. Dir. John E. Baerwald, 401 Civil 
Engineering Hall, Urbana, III. 


Mar. 2-4, Memphis, Tenn. 

Southern Safety Conference (Peabody 
Hotel). W. L. Groth, executive director, 
Southern Safety Conference, Inc., P.O. Box 
8927, Richmond 25, Va 


Mar. 4-5, Boise, Idaho 
Governor's Safety Conference (Hotel 
Boise) 


Mar. 5-6, Philadelphia 

Annual Regional Safety and Fire Con- 
ference and Exhibit (Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel). Harry H. Verdier, executive director, 
Philadelphia Safety Council, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 121 S. Broad St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 


Mar. 11-12, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Eastern Regional Conference of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety 


Mar. 16-19, Dallas, Texas 

Nineteenth Annual Texas Safety Confer- 
ence (Adolphus Hotel). J. O. Musick, 
general manager, Texas Safety Association, 
Inc., 820 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


Mar. 17-18, Boston 

The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference and Exhibit at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston; directed by Bruce Campbell, 
manager, and Bert Harmon, assistant man- 
ager. Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 
State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Mar. 17-19, Los Angeles 
Western Safety Congress and Exhibits. 
Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, Greater Los 


Angeles Chapter, National Safety Council, 
3388 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif 


Mar. 18-19, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exhibit. Ivan A. Martin, manager, 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce, Ft 
Wayne 2 
Mar. 25-27, Pittsburgh Pa. 
Thirty-third Annual Western Pennsyl- 


vania Safety Engineering Conference and 
Exhibit (Penn Sheraton Hotel). Harry H. 
Brainerd, executive manager, Western Penn- 
sylvania Safety Council, 605 Park Bldg, 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


Mar. 25-28, Washington, D. C. 
President's Conf. on Occupation-Safety. 

Contact: Dir., Bureau of Labor, Standards, 

Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Apr. 1-2, Chicago 
Mid-West Regional Conference of the 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety 


Apr. 8-9, San Francisco 


Western Regional Conference of the 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety. 


Apr. 9-11, Gainesville, Fla. 

Fifth Annual Conference on Accident 
Prevention Engineering (University of Flor- 
ida). Donald B. Wilcox, conference coor- 
dinator, Dept. of Industrial Engineering, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Apr. 14-18, New York 

Twenty-eighth Annual Safety Conference 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council (Hotel Statler). Paul F. 
Stricker, executive vice president, 60 East 
42nd St., New York 17 


Apr. 15-18, Detroit 

Twenty-eighth Annual Michigan Safety 
Conference (Sheraton Cadillac). Ben Du- 
guid, executive secretary, Allstate Insurance 
Co., 16130 Northland Drive, Detroit 35, 
Mich. 


Apr. 16-17, Indianapolis 

Eleventh Central Indiana Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). 
Jack E. Gunnell, director, Indianapolis 
Safety Council, Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis 11, Ind. 


Apr. 18-19, Hershey, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Association for Safety Edu- 
cation Convention (Community Inn). E 
H. Abramowski, president. 


Apr. 22-24, Columbus, Ohio 
Twenty-eighth All-Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Hotel). Ar- 
thur W. Moon, congress manager, Room 
611, Ohio Dept. Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


May 1-3, Norfolk, Va. 

Annual Conference of the Virginia Safety 
Association (Monticello Hotel). James T. 
Wadkins, manager, 2501 Monument Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 


May 5-7, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. 

Thirty-first Annual Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference. Harold A. Seward, Le- 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 6-8, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eighteenth Annual Western New York 
Safety Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Stat- 
ler) Clifford H. Seymour, executive secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 315, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


May 8-9, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor's Annual Safety-Health Confer- 
ence and Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Hotel). 
Joseph A. Haller, executive chairman, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, 12 E. Mul- 
berry St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


May 20-21, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentuckiana Safety Conference and Ex- 
hibit (Kentucky Hotel), Estel Hack, execu- 
tive vice president, Louisville Safety Coun- 
cil, 214 Speed Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


May 29-30, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Southern Regional Conference of the 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety. 


June 11-12, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Thirteenth Annual Connecticut Safety 
Conference (Stratfield Hotel). A. V. Short, 
publicity director, 15 King St., Walling- 
ford, Conn. 


Sept. 16-20, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Fourth International Study Week in 
Traffic Engineering sponsored by World 
Touring and Automobile Organization, 12 
Chesham PI., London, SWI, England. 


Sept. 18-19, Rockland, Me. 


Thirty-first Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Samoset Hotel), Arthur F. 
Minchin, secretary, Department of Labor 
and Industry, State House, Augusta, Me. 


Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Forty-sixth National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). R. L. 
Forney, secretary, National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Oct. 26-31, Mexico City, Mexico 

Third World Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Road Federation (Hotel Del Prado 
and Sec. of Communications Bldg.). 


Nov. 10-14, Miami Beach 

Annual Meeting of the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers (Deauville Hotel). Contact 
David M. Baldwin, executive secretary, 
2029 K Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


Weber to AASHO 
Design Committee Post 


Carlos A. Weber, chief engineer of 
the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment, has been appointed chairman 
of the Design Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway 
Officials, A. E. Johnson, executive sec- 
retary of the association has an- 
nounced. Mr. Weber has been the 
midwest region’s member of the as- 
sociation’s Committee on Planning and 
Design Policies for several years. 
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AS YOU start the April program 
your 1958 Back the Attack Cam- 
paign will be moving into the second 
quarter of the year. 


Now is a good time to take stock 
of what your campaign has accom- 
plished so far and where it’s headed 
for the rest of the year. 


Has this been a year of vigorous 
traffic safety action in your community 
—the kind of action that will help 
make 1958 the decisive year for traffic 
safety? Or has it been one of half- 
hearted cooperation in the nationwide 
Back the Attack campaign? 


If you can’t answer an unqualified 
“yes” to the first question, ask your- 
self another: ““Why?” And don’t start 
planning your April program until 
you find the answer to that “Why?” 
If you don’t get to the root of the 
difficulty now, you'll go on with a 
lethargic traffic safety program all year. 
Such programs don’t save lives. 


Regardless of whether your cam- 
paign is going full steam ahead or is 
just about to get on the bandwagon, 
the phase of stress during April is 
Traffic Laws. This means intensifica- 
tion of enforcement efforts by those 


STRICT ENFORCEMENT 
IS GREATEST NEED 


who have already — up action. 
It means initiation and prosecution of 
a strict enforcement policy by those 
who, up to now, have been lax in this 
respect. 


Rigorous enforcement is a must for 
any community that sincerely wants to 
cut down its traffic toll. Time and 
again, communities taking a realistic 
approach to their traffic problems have 
proved that wherever traffic laws are 
enforced, accidents go down. 

Firm, efficient enforcement of ade- 
quate traffic laws is one of the basic 
objectives of the Action Program for 
Traffic Safety. The Back the Attack 
campaign is intended to accelerate 
progress toward this goal. 

Another objective is education of 
the public to accept moral responsi- 
bility for traffic safety. Obviously this 
is one of the important keys to the 
solution of the traffic problem. If 
drivers and walkers would exercise a 
right conscience regarding traffic be- 
havior, there would be little need for 
enforcement. But this is not likely to 
happen overnight. Moral mobilization 
is definitely part of the long range 
solution. 


For immediate results we must count 
heavily on a stepped-up enforcement 
policy. Drivers and pedestrians with 
lax consciences must be brought into 
line by compulsory methods. If they 
know that traffic offenses are dealt with 
severel'7, most of them will obey the 
law. 





TRAFFIC LAWS 
Operation Safety 
Theme for April 





Strict Enforcement 
Is Greatest Need 


Drivers Ignore 
Traffic Laws 


Program Should 
Stress Uniformity 


Use Scout 
Safety Good Turn 


April Program Aids 


Boy Scout Safety 
Good Turn Materials. ..44 
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DRIVERS IGNORE TRAFFIC LAWS 


3 ESPECT for law is not one of America’s universal 

virtues. Our freedom-loving — have a tendency 

to confuse liberty with license, and they often regard the 

restraints placed upon them for the common good as a 
curtailment of their individual rights. 

This is especially evident in their attitude toward traffic 
laws. 

In 4 our of 5 fatal traffic accidents there are one or 
more driver violations. Almost 75 per cent of the fatal 
accidents involving two cars ate the result of an error or 
violation by at least one of the drivers. 

A vigorous campaign to change the widespread irre- 
sponsible attitude towards traffic laws is now underway. 
Such a change of attitude is absolutely necessary if any 
lasting reduction is to be made in the annual traffic accident 
toll. 


However, trying to change attitudes is a difficult job— 
and a long-term one. To effect a speedy cut in the traffic 
toll it must go hand-in-hand with stepped up enforcement. 
This enforcement itself will have the salutary effect of 
building a healthy respect for the law and in this way will 
help bring about the olen change in public thinking. 

The tables on the opposite page give the facts on nation- 
wide driver and pedestrian traffic law violations in 1956— 
the last year for which complete figures are available. 
While your local situation may vary in some respects, it 
will probably follow the general pattern shown here. These 
are the violations you must control if you want to save 
lives in your community. 

The rules given below will help you in your basic job of 


inducing the public to accept moral responsibility for traffic 
safety. 





FOR DRIVERS 


@ Know and obey all traffic laws. 


@ Read and heed the “Signs of Life.” They were 
posted for your protection. 


@ Drive at a speed that is safe for conditions. Re- 
member posted speed limits are set for maximum 
speed under ideal conditions. These conditions 
seldom exist. Sometimes speeds well under the 
posted limits may be too fast for prevailing con- 
ditions. 


@ Never drive after drinking. Don't drink if you 
intend to drive. 


@ When entering an intersection be prepared to 
yield the right of way to avoid an accident. If you 
have any doubt, let the other driver or pedestrian 
go first. 


@ Never pass on a hill or curve or at an intersection. 
When you do pass on the straightway, do not cut 
in sharply. 


@ Stay in your lane or on your side of the road. 
Lane-straddlers and road hogs are unpopular. 


@ Don't follow too closely. Keep at least one car's 
length behind for every 10 miles of speed you are 
driving. 


@ Signal your intentions to turn or stop. Get into the 
proper lane early when you are planning to turn 
and signal your intentions. 


@ Check your car for safety. The only safe car is 
one in good mechanical condition. 


FOR PEDESTRIANS 


@ Cross at intersections wherever possible. Look 
both ways and for turning traffic before starting 
across. 


@ When there are signal lights, cross with them. 
Do not start across after the light has turned from 
green to yellow. You may be caught in the mid- 
dle of traffic when the lights change. 


@ Don't walk in traffic after you have been drinking. 
Call a taxi or ask a friend to take you home. 


@ Don't step out from behind parked cars and don't 
get into or out of a car on the street side if you 
can avoid it. Be sure no traffic is coming if you 
must use the street-side door. 


@ Wait on the sidewalk, not in the street, before 
you cross at intersections. Stand in safety zones 
when they are marked and always cross within 
the pedestrian crosswalks. 


e@ |f you have to walk in the roadway, walk facing 
oncoming traffic. Wear something white or light 
in color and carry a light with you at night. 


@ Teach children to play out of roadways and out of 
driveways. 
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Violations per 100 Drivers in Fatal Motor-Vehicle 
Traffic Accidents in 1956 


Violation Urban Rural 


Excessive Speed 22 38 
Right of way 6 
Under influence of alcohol 8 
Failure to keep right of center line 13 
Improper passing 3 
Disregard of officer or traffic control device 6 
Other violations 1 10 





Speed a Big Factor 


About 3 out of 10 drivers in fatal accidents were violating a 
speed law, according to reports from 18 states. Specifically, 
violations were reported for 32 per cent of the drivers. (22 per 
cent were exceeding stated speed limits and 10 per cent were 
exceeding safe speeds.) 


Right of Way 


Of every 100 drivers involved in a fatal traffic accident, 8 did 
not have the right of way. In urban areas, 16 out of 100 were 
reported as violating while in rural areas the figure was 6 out 
of 100. 


Alcohol Is Troublemaker 


In 26 out of 100 fatal accidents, a driver or adult pedestrian 
had been drinking, according to reports from 20 states. Among 
the drivers involved in fatal accidents for whom condition was 
stated, 22 out of 100 had been drinking. 





Pedestrian Violations per 100 Pedestrians Killed 
Violation Urban Rural Total 


Crossing at intersection 
Against signal 5 — 5 
No signal 24 8 16 
Diagonally 3 1 2 
Crossing between intersections 35 (not a violation in rural areas) 
Walking in roadway (Walks available or with traffic) — 14 7 
Playing in Roadway 2 4 a 
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SHOULD STRESS UNIFORMITY 


Public Officials Conference gives Uniform 
Vehicle Code top priority for public backing 


bier effective community traffic 

program is one which is 
based on the Action Program and its 
spearhead, the nationwide Back the 
Attack campaign. When you follow 
the leadership of these national efforts 
you will get maximum benefit from 
your Trafhc Laws program 


safety 


Last December the Public Officials 
lrafhic Safety Conference met in 


Washington to review progress and to 


CHEMICAL TESTING devices 


such as 


determine future priorities in the Ac- 
tion Program. 

During this meeting the conference 
workshop on laws and ordinances des- 
ignated the adoption of uniform motor 
vehicle laws in each of the 48 states 
and model traffic ordinances in every 
city as the all important objective in 
reducing the nation’s highway accident 
and death toll. 


It was pointed out that efforts to- 





the one demonstrated 


above by its inventor, Capt. Robert F. Borkenstein, help enforce- 
ment officers take the guesswork out of drunk driver detection. 


ward uniformity of motor vehicle leg- 
islation have been under way for more 
than thirty years and, during that 
period of time, many of the states 
have adopted legislation which con- 
forms in part to the Uniform Vehicle 
Code. However, a tremendous amount 
of work must be done to achieve com- 
plete uniformity. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code is the 
body of law drafted by the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances covering every legal 
aspect of motor vehicle ownership and 
operation. The Model Traffic Ordi- 
nance has been established for the 
guidance of cities in controlling traffic. 

The objective regarded as the most 
desirable is that the forty-eight state 
legislatures should enact into law, 
when next in session, the entire Uni- 
form Vehicle Code and the Model 
Traffic Ordinance, with authorization 
for local adoption and reference. 


When state legislatures provide for 
“adoption by reference’’ any city is en- 
abled to put the Model Traffic Ordi- 
nance into effect immediately.”” Instead 
of having to draft the entire Ordi- 
nance, all a community need do is get 
its legislative body to draft a simple 
paragraph making the Ordinance—al- 
ready incorporated into the state's 
legal structure—applicable to the par- 
ticular community. 

Adoption by reference is of prime 
importance to any community in which 
the Model Traffic Ordinance is not 
now in effect. It eliminates the costly 
process—required by many states—of 
fully reprinting a new traffic ordinance 
in the legal advertising media of the 
city or town concerned. This runs into 
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thousands of dollars —a_ prohibitive 
sum for many municipalities. The 
“reference” procedure also saves mu- 
nicipalities the large research expenses 
necessary when they draft their own 
ordinances. 

If your community has not adopted 
the Model Ordinance, start the ball 
rolling as part of your Traffic Laws 
program. If your state already has the 
enabling legislation, your job should 
not be too difficult. Approach your 
city law departments and urge them 
to start the necessary legal machinery. 

If your state lacks the enabling leg- 
islation, then it’s time to initiate ac- 
tion for its adoption. 

Contact your city council committee 
and the city law department, request- 
ing them to start working for passage 
of the necessary state legislation. Get 
them to contact the appropriate state 
associations and organizations of ofh- 
cials. Through these groups they can 
interest other municipalities in your 
state in working towards the same 
goal. 


Get Public Support 


Promise your all-out cooperation in 
this important project. Plan a com- 
prehensive publicity campaign to en- 
list whole-hearted public support. In 
this campaign make use of every type 
of media available to you. 

Your objectives will be (1) to edu- 
cate the public regarding the need for 
the legislation, and (2) to arouse them 
to action. The specific action desired 
is to have people write to their state 
senators and representatives and to 
the mayor or city manager, their alder- 
man or city councilman or other ap- 
propriate local legislators recommend- 
ing adoption of the Model Ordinance 
locally and enabling legisation at the 
state level. 

Make every effort to gain the active 
participation of all local groups such 
as business and professional organiza- 
tions, church groups, civic organiza- 
tions. Through them you can effec- 
tively reach their membership. Speeches 
and distribution of literature at their 
meetings are the best methods of ac- 
complishing this. 

Radio and TV round tables, debates 
and other discussions can explain the 
desirability of the Model Ordinance. 
They can also show how enabling 
legislation to permit “‘adoption by ref- 

Turn Page 


One mayor—fed up with antiquated traffic ordinances that 
provided ample rules for the use of the hitching post, but were 
vague on the proper exit of a truck from an alley—started 
the State of Colorado on the way to uniform traffic laws and 
ordinances. 


He determined to throw out all his city's existing ordinances 
and start from scratch with a modern ordinance. 


However, he found expensive research would be needed to 
develop regulations that would take care of local conditions 
and still be in accord with those of neighboring communities 
and conform to state traffic laws. Then, too, the cost of adver- 
tising the new ordinance—legally required in Colorado—would 
be a staggering $15,000 or more. 


This latter item was the greatest stumbling block. It had 
discouraged many a progressive Colorado city government. 


At this point the Colorado Municipal League, with a mem- 
bership of some 200 cities, was called upon for help in bringing 
about the repeal of the “Adoption by Publication” law. They 
enlisted the aid of the Colorado Press Association. 


The League and Association succeeded in convincing the 
Colorado Legislature that the statute was unsound, and Colo- 
rado soon had the “Adoption by Reference” law (explained 
on page 40) instead. 


But no model traffic ordinance existed for the municipalities 
to “refer” to. The Model Traffic Ordinance was not acceptable 
in this case because it was not an official document of a state 
or federal agency. 


The League contacted the Colorado Highway Safety Council 
which was comparing the Colorado Motor Vehicle Laws with 
the Uniform Vehicle Code. Both of these agencies were con- 
vinced that a state model traffic ordinance was needed. The 
League prepared a draft which the University of Colorado 
checked against the Model Traffic Ordinance. The council printed 
it and distributed it. 


Several drafts were made before the ordinance reached iis 
final form. Each draft was scrutinized by municipal, state and 
national traffic safety specialists. It was also checked by city 
and town attorneys, police officials and magistrates. The final 
draft was formally approved by the official state agency—the 
“Highway Safety Council—and Colorado cities started adopting 
it in droves. 
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erence” will save the municipality a 
great deal of money. 

Articles in local ——— by the 
mayor, councilmen, chief of police and 
judges can do the same kind of job. 
And so can citywide distribution of 
literature. 


If your community already has the 
Model Ordinance, your Traffic Laws 
program will, of course, be devoted to 
other activities. Even if you are con- 
ducting a campaign for adoption of 
the Ordinance you will still want to 
devote some time to promoting com- 
pliance with existing laws. In either 
case one of your main objectives will 
be to build respect for the law and 
its officers and to support the stepped- 
up enforcement of local agencies, Sell 
the public on strict enforcement, and 
present police officers and judges to 
the public as friendly public servants 
whose job is the promotion of com- 
munity safety. 

Radio and TV _ interviews and 
panels, traffic law questions on local 
quiz shows, articles and editorials in 
newspapers, short speeches at meetings 
of all local groups, distribution of 
“know and obey traffic laws” literature 
and posters—all of these are ways of 
encouraging knowledge of and com- 
pliance with traffic laws. 

Consult your officials well in ad- 
vance of the Traffic Laws program. 
Find out how they plan to step up 
their enforcement activities. Offer your 
assistance in publicizing any emphasis 
program they may wish to conduct. 
Prepare the public for police and court 
action in advance, publicize the action 
as it takes place, report results after 
the emphasis is over. 

As an aid to promoting better gen- 
eral understanding of the activities— 
and the problems—of the courts and 
police, discuss with officials the pro- 
motion of public visits to traffic courts 
and police headquarters. 

Such a project is relatively simple 
in the courts, since facilities are usu- 
eo for the public. However, 
to draw attention to this phase of 
trafic work, try to arrange with your 
local traffic court judges for a special 
invitation to the public to visit court 
sessions. See that the invitation is 
publicized widely. 

Many police departments have 
found it good public relations to in- 
vite people of the community to visit 


them on some special day or week 
during the year. At this time they 
show visitors through the traffic divi- 
sion headquarters, explain the spot 
maps, assignment procedures, accident 
investigation techniques, traffic train- 
ing program and other interesting fea- 
tures. Literature explaining local laws 
and police procedures is often dis- 
tributed. 

Driver improvement schools con- 
ducted by police and courts in coop- 
eration with civic groups have been 
quite successful in teaching traffic 
laws and developing cooperative atti- 
tudes. Traffic law violators may, at 
the judges’ discretion, be given sus- 
pended sentences if they attend the 
school. 

If you have such a school, pub- 
licize it, inviting the public to attend 
“as visitors, not as violators.’’ The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


is cooperating with the American Bar 
Association in conducting a “Go to 
Traffic Court” program. Contact either 
of these groups to enlist their help. 
If you haven't a driver improvement 
school, now is a good time to get 
together with court and police officials 
to discuss establishment of one. 


Distribution of a traffic law digest 
can do much to help citizens learn 
about your state laws and municipal 
ordinances. If you are planning a 
change in your local ordinance, you 
would naturally not want to go to the 
expense of printing a digest of exist- 
ing laws and ordinances. But, if you 
already have the Model Ordinance, 
you will want to familiarize the pub- 
lic with its provisions. The National 
Safety Council’s Public Safety Memo 
No. 202, ‘Traffic Law Digests for 
Cities and States,” is a good guide 
in compiling such a booklet. 


Featured in next issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY— 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 





GOOD ENFORCEMENT starts with correct appraisal of the local 
traffic problem. Accurate and complete accident records provide 
the necessary information for a realistic enforcement program. 
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To Get New Blood in Traffic Program— 


USE SCOUT SAFETY GOOD TURN 


Occupational safety men are ready to help in campaign 


| ae planning their cooperation in the 
Boy Scouts’ Safety Good Turn, 
many wise directors of community 
traffic safety programs are looking to 
industry for help. (See story on page 
30) 

Many of the men responsible for 
plant safety programs maintain an ac- 
tive interest in Scout work. Some are 
Scoutmasters. These men can give 
valuable assistance in directing the 
Scout traffic safety effort. 


And having become acquainted with, 
or more deeply involved in, the com- 
munity traffic program via the Good 
Turn, a large proportion are likely to 
continue to be an important part of 
the community traffic safety effort. 


Industrial people can be especially 
helpful in those activities in which a 
number of community organizations, 
public and private, share in the work. 
Bicycle programs and safety economy 
runs ate good examples of this type 
of Safety Good Turn. 

A bicycle safety project for Scouts 
can be handled effectively in most 
communities. 

The local safety group and police 
authorities can provide cooperative 
direction and operating personnel. The 
school authorities should be involved 
in planning and would very likely 
make the school grounds available as 
a testing, training and tagging area. 

Materials can be obtained from the 
Bicycle Institute of America, Inc., 122 
E. 42nd. Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
and industry could provide testing 
equipment and reflective materials for 
application to the bicycles. Industrial 
organizations might also provide 
printed material concerning bicycle 
safety in sufficient quantity for dis- 
tribution throughout the community. 


If, with the participation of the Boy 
Scouts and senior Scouts, a “Bicycle 
Game Day” is sponsored, prizes and 
adult supervision might be provided 
by the business organizations within 
the community. 

In smaller communities industrial 
safety men can work with the adult 
leadership of the individual unit, as 
well as the boys, in sponsoring such 
a bicycle activity for the community. 


Safety Economy Run 


A program that would appeal 
strongly to Boy Scout senior units is 
a safety economy run. Program mate- 
rials for this project are available from 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Indus- 
trial safety men could assist in coordi- 
nating the efforts of the board of 
education, city or village government, 
police authorities and local service 
organizations. 

There are many instances in which 
a large industrial plant will have sufh- 
cient paved areas to make it possible 


SAFETY ECONOMY RUN 
Industrial fleet drivers would 
make good judges for project. 


to conduct the entire economy run 
without involving streets of the com- 
munity. This would be of particular 
value if a single senior unit were 
sponsoring such a program. When the 
public roadways are to be utilized, it 
is more practical to conduct the pro- 
gram at a local Scout council level. 

This program could be developed 
for a single high school or several 
schools could compete. Family cars 
would be used for the actual economy 
run. 

Adult judging should be provided. 
Industrial fleet drivers with years of 
safe driving experience make excellent 
judges. It has been found most help- 
ful to have the adult judge accompany 
the student on the run. 


Pedestrian Safety 

Individual units, usually at troop 
and senior unit level, can be used 
effectively in pedestrian safety oe. 
One important job they could handle 
is the distribution of leaflets and other 
special materials that have been de- 
veloped for specific community use 
and made available through ‘sponsor- 
ship by local industries or other em- 
ployers. Here again, the professional 
safety man can be of help in coordi- 
nating the efforts of police authorities, 
the safety council ait othe groups. 

Another pedestrian safety activity 
the senior Scouts could perform is 
the stenciling of walkways. The word- 
ing could remind pedestrians to: 
“Cross at Crosswalks Only” or “Wait 
for the Green Light.” 

Stencils and paint, as well as adult 
supervision, could be provided by a 
local business. This is a particularly 
good project for a smaller group as 
it can be accomplished with relatively 
few workers. 
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APRIL PROGRAM AIDS 


Films, booklets and other aids 
for your Traffic Laws program 


HE films listed below were se- 

lected from the National Directory 
of Safety Films (1956 Edition) , which 
may be purchased from the National 
Safety Council (Price: $1.00). For 
local film sources write to your state 
and local safety councils, state safety 
departments, the film libraries (if 
any) at your state colleges and uni- 
versities and the film department of 
your state library. 


AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 20 min. Points 
out there is no such thing as a minor traffic 
violation, and appeals for strict observance 
of trafic laws. Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New York 20, 
N. Y. Loan. ROA’s Films, 1696 N. Astor 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Loan. Socony-Mo- 
bil Oil Co., Inc., Film Library, 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Cleared for TV. 
Purchase or loan 

DELINQUENT DAD (16mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 12 min. 1955. Typical father, 
listening to a radio report of highway acci- 
dent involving unidentified teen-age driver, 
remembers all wrong driving practices he 
used when his son was in the car with him. 
His own son drives up, the proud possessor 
of a driver's license, and his good driving 
example reforms his “delinquent” dad. 
MFA Mutual Insurance Co. & Missouri 
State Highway Patrol, Columbia, Mo 
Cleared for TV. Purchase or loan. 


DAY IN COURT (16mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 29 min. A day's calendar at 
a traffic court. Five typical offenders, nice 
people in other ways, are amusingly shown 
to be menaces to society when behind the 
wheel. They learn that courteous and safe 
driving pays off. International Harvester 
Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Cleared for TV. Purchase. Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. Cleared for TV. Free loan. 
ROA’s Films, 1696 N. Astor St., Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. Free loan. 


Film Trailers 


One-minute film trailers prepared 
especially for Operation Safety and the 
National Safety Council, include the 
following on Traffic Laws: 
DRINKING (16mm or 35mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 1 min. A new Operation 
Safety film trailer on the dangers of drink- 
ing and driving. 

STOP MEANS STOP (16mm or 35mm 
sound motion) b&w. 1 min. Another of 
the new Operation Safety film trailers. 


Publications 


The following publications will pro- 
vide useful material for your Traffic 
Laws program: 

Go to Traffic Court as a Visitor, Not 
As a Violator. 





Watch for the first of a new series of Action Program 
Public Support Aids and leaflets to be issued soon. 
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Mats and glossies of the Back the 
Attack poster design illustrated on the 
opposite page are available from the 
National Safety Council. Glossies of 
the Back the Attack symbol in various 
sizes and shapes may also be obtained 
by writing the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 





A traffic court checklist available 
from the American Bar Association to 
help judge local traffic courts against 
national minimum standards. Court 
visits are being sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
other groups. 


Does Your Community Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents? 

A series of nine lesson units pre- 
pared by the School and College Divi- 
sion of the National Safety Council 
based on the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities. They are de- 
signed to help students learn about 
the various phases of traffic manage- 
ment including police traffic supervi- 
sion, laws and ordinances, traffic 
engineering, traffic courts, accident 
records, safety education and safety 
organization. 

Originally printed in Safety Educa- 
tion magazine, they are available as 
reprints from the National Safety 
Council. 
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BOY SCOUT SAFETY GOOD TURN 


N APRIL the traffic phase of the 

Boy Scout Safety Good Turn enters 

its second month. Several program 

items, some especially prepared for the 

Safety Good Turn, are available from 

the National Safety Council. These in- 
clude: 

>» Boy Scouts Go All Out for 
Safety. A 4-page illustrated reprint 
from TRAFFIC SAFETY magazine that 
tells of community safety activities. 

» Safety Good Turn Posters. A 
multi-colored poster planned for the 
Scouts’ Safety Good Turn. It shows 
a Scout saluting with copy reading 
“Help the Scouts Help You. Be Pre- 
pared—Prevent Accidents.” 17”x23” 


>» “Do a Good Turn” Bumper 
Strip. Adhesive-backed bumper — 
measures 1214”x4”, Imprinted wit 
“Do a Good Turn—Be Courteous in 
Traffic.” Fluorescent ink on heavy 
paper. 

» “Do a Good Turn” Bicycle or 
Dashboard Sticker. A miniature of 
the bumper strip designed for place- 
ment on the dashboard of automobiles 
or on bicycles. 1/’x3’” 


> “Do a Good Turn” Hang-On 
Tag. Designed to be hung on house 
doors, automobile door handles or on 
bottle tops. Shows a Scout saluting 
and saying ‘My Good Turn is to Re- 


MATERIALS 


mind You . . .”” followed by sugges- 
tions for reducing traffic accidents. 

>» “Do a Good-Turn—Wait.” A 
four-page, two-color leaflet for drivers 
and pedestrians containing many safety 
tips. 

Packets containing samples of many 
of these items as well as sample mate- 
rials for the outdoor and home safety 
phases of the Boy Scout campaign are 
available from the National Safety 
Council at $1.00 per packet. For free 
brochure describing all the items and 
including prices and ordering informa- 
tion, write to National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK: (397.13) The feature 
leaflet of the Back The Attack Campaign. Sold in pack- 
ages of 1,000(M) only. Prices per M: IM-9M, $6.70; 
10M-99M, $5.70; !00M-999M, $5.00; 1!,000M or more, 
$4.50. 


BACK THE ATTACK—CLOSE RANKS: (397.12) A 
booklet that helps you to get public support for state and 
city traffic agencies. Sold in packages of |,000(M) only. 
Prices per M: IM-9M, $6.70; 10M-99M, $5.70; 100M- 
999M, $5.00; 1,000M or more, $4.50. 


DO A GOOD TURN—WAIT: (391.45) Promotes good 
driver-pedestrian relationships and develops good driving 
habits. Sold in packages of 100 and 1,000. Price per 00, 
$2.50. Price per 1,000(M): IM-4M, $20.00; 5M-9M, 
$18.00; 10M-I9M, $16.00; 20M-99M, $14.00; 100M-199M, 
$12.00; 200M or more, $10.00. 


PRICES SHOWN ABOVE ARE SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF 
TEN PER CENT TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 10-99 1000-4999" 
A Size $0.15 $0.092 . $0.052 
B Size 25 18 ‘ 12 
C Size 35 27 : .20 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of press run on Traffic B and C posters 
only. Orders for imprints must be received by February 15, 1958, for the posters above, 
which are intended for April Posting. 
Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an initial charge for each 
electroplate of 2100 for C poster imprints and $12.50 for B poster imprints. 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster 
orders. | column newspaper mats on these posters are available from the National 
Safety Council. 

PRICES FOR POSTERS ARE SUBJECT TO A 10% DISCOUNT FOR 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8'/2"'xlI'/."') and (2) "B" 
size (17"'x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 


City Truck City Bus Annual price !-4 sets, $8.85 per set; 
intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $7.45 per set; 50 or more 
Sales Truck Taxicab sets, $5.95 per set. 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 





Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 





1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A size, any selection 1s 092 063 052 pane my 8 4 
B size, any selection 20 2 185 15 ON ATIOMAL BAFETY COuMEerE 
All prices shown are subject to a 10%, discount to National Safety Council Members. V-1275-B 17x23 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
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A skilled driver 
never gets caught 
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Salesman Pete, as salesmen go 
gt Was quite a jolly fellow. 
{\ But now he sings this tale of woe, 
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ACCIDENT PHOTOS ADD 
PUNCH TO TRAINING TALK 


Visual Evidence Convinces Drivers That Caution Pays 





| be HAPPENED to some of your fellow employees and 
it could happen to you is the underlying theme for an 
effective illustrated driver training talk developed by Bur- 
lington Truck Lines, Inc. of Galesburg, Illinois. 

The talk was described by S. E. Nelson, superintendent 
of safety for Burlington Truck Lines, before the Commer- 
cial Vehicle Section at the 45th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition as an example of how to stimulate driver 
interest in safe driving. 

“Most of our drivers,’ Nelson said, ‘have never had a 
serious accident and most of them never will have. But 
some of them might, and like every trucking organization, 
we wanted to find ways and means of helping them avoid 
those serious mistakes.” 

Nelson made a detailed study of accident reports and 
photographs of accidents incurred by Burlington drivers 
during more than 150 million miles of highway operation, 
selected those which best illustrated certain points and 
then wove them into an illustrated training talk. 

“By this method,” he said, “we improve our safety rec- 
ord by looking at past performance and picking out the 
flaws, defects, and mistakes.” As an interest stimulator, 
the slides of accidents the company has had, were an out- 
standing success. ‘Our men stayed around our safety meet- 
ings for an hour or two hours talking about these accidents. 
They never did that before,” Nelson said. 

Shown herewith are some of the scenes taken from the 
training talk and published with the permission of Mr. 
Yale James, vice president for operations of the Burlington 
Truck Lines, Inc. 


“We've had our share of serious accidents,’ Nelson com- 
mented, “and I’m sure that others have had, too. This 
technique may help others to prevent accidents as it has 


helped us.” 
(SLIDE ONE) 


’ 





“Here's a closeup that impresses our drivers. We have 
been told by them that every time they step into the cab 
of a tractor they are reminded that their cab can end up 
looking like this. 

“We thought that it was physically impossible for a unit 
that weighed in this case about 20,000 pounds and had 
about 26,000 pounds of freight on it, a total af about 
46,000 pounds to be lifted completely into mid-air with- 
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out a collision. We found from our investigation that this 
unit left the road, hit the soft sod and travelled com- 
pletely in mid-air and turned over and came down on the 
roof of the trailer. As you will see there is no damage 
to the side of the trailer. 


(SLIDE TWO) 


“Here is a shot of an automobile that struck one of our 
units which was legally parked. Many of our drivers have 
gotten into the habit of wheeling into their favorite coffee 
stop and jumping out of the cab and dashing in for a 
cup of coffee and a little conversation with the waitress 
without due regard to being legally and properly parked. 
In this case we were not liable. We show this slide to 
impress upon our drivers the importance of parking legally 
and safely. The man who was driving this was thrown 
from the car and killed.” 


(SLIDE THREE) 


“This driver failed to recognize the highway signs pre- 
ceding this curve. He had gone over this route so often 
that he thought he knew it by heart and he tried to 
negotiate a 30 mile per hour curve at 45 miles per hour, 
which under these conditions was physically impossible.” 





If you like Mr. Nelson's talk, you'll want a 
copy of Volume 20, Current Safety Topics— 
Motor Transportation Industry, soon off press. 
It contains all the papers given at the 45th 
National Safety Congress. 











(SLIDE FOUR) 


“Here is an accident that helps us sell our drivers on 
the use of the Tachograph. We have a Tachograph on 
every highway tractor. Some drivers complain about them 
as many of you know. In this case, the driver of this auto- 
mobile was late for work. Our driver had made a com- 
plete stop at a four-way stop sign. He shifted down after 
stopping, started across the intersection and was struck by 
this car just at the landing gear of the trailer. 

“The first thing the state police and the sheriff wanted 
to know was whether or not our driver had stopped. They 
assumed that he might have slid through the stop sign and 
therefore would have been equally liable for the resultant 
injury. The driver removed the Tachograph chart and 
gave it to the state police and sheriff and fortunately 
they were acquainted with them, could read them and they 
saw then that he had definitely come to a complete stop.” 


(SLIDE FIVE) 


ay 


“Most of our drivers have told us that when they look 
at this slide they visualize themselves sitting there between 
that steering wheel and the rear of the cab. There isn’t 
enough room for any one of them no matter what their 
size is. This accident illustrates how one of our men would 
have lost his life had he been strapped down with a safety 
belt. You may say that’s purely an act of God and well it 
may be, but the fact remains that this man was thrown 
from behind the steering wheel into the right front seat, 
and as a result, jumped out of that tractor and walked away. 


Turn Page 
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Accident Photos Add Punch to Training Talk 


(SLIDE SIX) 





“This is a picture of another tractor that took the life 
of the only driver ever to lose his life in the service of 
our company. He left the highway during a snowstorm. 
He failed to recognize that a decrease in visibility was a 
driving hazard. He continued to operate at 45 miles an 
hour when he should have either stopped or reduced his 
speed to possibly 15 or 20 miles an hour. He left the 
road, travelled 309 feet in a straight line on the shoulder 
and we think that he was still under power when he struck 
the tree. He struck it with such force that the trailer came 
in on the cab, the engine was shoved back in the cab and 
he was pinned against the back. The steering wheel pinned 
his hands to the dash board, crushed it against his feet 
and pinned them to the floor boards 

The man was alive following this accident and was 
coherent. He was concerned about his family, and rightly 
so, because he had a wife and five little kiddies whom he 
just left a few hours before this and they were expecting 
him back the next day. Most of our drivers give this pic- 
ture very serious thought when we show it to them. The 
driver was badly mangled 

“We found that we could pry the quarter — up from 
the floor boards. We removed the man and took him to 
the hospital where he was pronounced dead on arrival.” 


(SLIDE SEVEN) 





“This picture shows the distance that the tree penetrated 












into the tractor. It penetrated clear up to the fire wall. 
Many drivers don’t realize the amount of forve and energy 
that they have behind them when they cruise along at 40 
or 50 miles an hour down the highway.” 

(SLIDE EIGHT) 


xv aa 


“This is a shot of a tractor that burned. Again, the 
drivers are impressed because they visualize themselves be- 
hind that steering wheel and being burned to a crisp. 

“We got to the scene when the unit was still burning 
and managed to get the engine out. There was no salvage 
of the tractor or the trailer or the load.”’ 

(SLIDE NINE) 


“This is an accident that did not involve our equipment. 
It involved an over-the-road bus. We show it because many 
of our drivers travel over the route where this accident 
occurred. It occurred at a blind rural intersection. The 
driver of the farm truck that you see tilted against the 
utility pole failed to stop for the stop sign which is all 
too common as you all know. The bus driver was travelling 
leisurely but he failed to recognize the hazard that existed 
at this intersection. He did not reduce his speed, he was 
not prepared for what happened, and he hit this truck. 
If you look closely you can see the destruction to the bus. 
The front motor was shot clear back past the front axle. 
The driver was killed and several people were injured. It 
could just as well have been one of ours or one of your 
units.”” 
THE END 
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OPEN NOMINATIONS 
FOR 1957 DOW AWARD 


Top Supervisory Honor for Fleet Safety Directors 


paar safety directors should write 
and publish more material on the 
problems of their particular profes- 
sion, said Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council, in an- 
nouncing the opening of nominations 
for the 1957 Marcus A. Dow Award. 


Pointing out that such material is 
given weight in selecting winners of 
the award, Dearborn said, ‘The in- 
dustry is fortunate in being served and 
served well by a large number of vig- 
orous and wide-ranging trade publica- 
tions. These publications are anxious 
to get more articles on fleet safety 
administration, and it is up to the in- 
dustry’s safety men to supply them. 


“By doing so, fleet safety engineers 
will enhance their professional status 
where it means the most—within their 
own industry.” 


Dearborn said that, while the Na- 
tional Safety Congress and annual 
association meetings are important oc- 
casions for the exchange of ideas, they 
cannot carry the whole load. “The 
exchange should go on all year long 
through the trade press and other ap- 
propriate media,” he said. 


The Dow award, established by the 
Council in 1951 and sponsored by 
Greyhound Corp., consists of a plaque 
and $500. 


It of enyaert annually to the prac- 
ticing fleet safety director who has a 
better-than-average accident rate in his 
own organization, who has made sig- 
nificant contributions to the field of 
fleet safety engineering by contributing 
to publications of the motor transpor- 
tation industry, and who has partici- 
pated actively in conferences of na- 
tional, regional or local safety organi- 
zations. 


Members of the committee of judges 


who will select the winner of the 
1957 award are William B. Barton, 
general counsel, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States (chair- 
man); E. G. Cox, chief, section of 
safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; M. 
A. Kraft, research coordinator, Flight 
Safety Foundation; W. G. Macintosh, 
manager, engineering department, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
and Paul H. Coburn, director, Motor 
Transportation Division, National 
Safety Council (secretary). 








Raus Mit Der Schnaps! 


























Wer sich unter ACKGROC- Einflu8 in den 
StraBenverkehr begibt, schlieBt sich selbst aus dem 
Kreis der anstdndigen Menschen aus. 








Say it in any language: If you 
drink, don’t drive, cycle or walk 
in traffic. Poster by the German 
Safety Council. 


Nominations and supporting exhib- 
its for the 1957 award must be post- 
marked not later than April 1, 1958. 
Nomination blanks and additional in- 
formation on award requirements may 
be obtained from Secretary, Dow 
Award Committee, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


NSC Winter Tests 


What are the relative merits of the 
vehicle and axle concepts of protect- 
ing the braking systems of multiunit 
commercial vehicles? 

What about the stopping behavior, 
the steering behavior and the jack- 
knifing tendencies of semi-trailers on 
glare ice? 

Those are questions the Committee 
on Winter Driving Hazards of the 
National Safety Council is attempting 
to find answers to in tests which 
started Jan. 23 at Clintonville, Wis. 

Each year, the committee — com- 
posed of representatives of commercial 
vehicle and allied fields working to- 
gether with traffic safety authorities 
on the problem of how to go on ice 
and snow—tests trucks and cars under 
winter driving conditions. 

Thousands of dollars worth of ve- 
hicles, tires and intricate electronic 
test equipment are used by the com- 
mittee. They are supplied by industry, 
Government agencies and educational 
institutions. 

This winter, the group is studying 
the two concepts of emergency brake 
protection, and the jackknifing hazard. 

The seriousness of the jackknifing 
menace was pointed up in a study by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers Safety Sec- 
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NSC Winter Tests 
Continued from Page 51 


tion, made at the request of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Assn. 

Edward L. Smith, secretary of the 
winter driving committee, said the 
check of scores of truck accidents dis- 
closed 525 mishaps in one year in 
which property loss, personal injury 
or death ana ives jackknifing 
incidents. 

The Clintonville tests, Smith said, 
will give commercial vehicle firms in- 
formation that may help reduce the 
hazard. 

Chairman of the committee is A. H. 
Easton, director of the Motor Vehicle 
Research Laboratory, University of 
Wisconsin. Other members who will 
be at the tests include: 

E. J. Emond, director of automo- 
tive safety, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
Earl Andrews, general engineer, Ben- 
dix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake Co., Elyria, Ohio; Lewis C. 
Kibbee, chief, automotive engineering 
section, American Trucking Assns., 
Washington, D. C. 

John H. King, Washington repre- 
sentative, Motor Truck and Traffic 
Dept., Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn., Washington, D. C.; George A. 
Stonex, head of engineering tests, 
General Motors Proving Grounds, 
Milford, Mich., and G. D. Simonds, 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing, the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville. 


Industry Helps Boy Scout 
Safety Good Turn Program 
From Page 31 


same: to get safety inculcated in the 
hearts and minds of all Scouts and to 
spread good example through words 
and actions in the community and in 
the home.” 

Preparatory planning of the cam- 
paign wound up at a kickoff dinner 
meeting held recently. At this time all 
participating units received placques in 
recognition of their determination to 
give all-out support to the program. 

The program is being merchandised 
through safety salesmen at the district 
level. These are carefully selected 
community men whose job is to sell 
the various projects through the Scout 
troop leaders and the American So- 





IACP Officers for 1957-58 


(Named at 64th annual conference, Oct. 3, 1957, Honolulu) 

President—John D. Holstrom, chief of police, Berkeley, Calif. 

First Vice President—Alfred T. Smalley, chief of police, Highland Park, 
N. J. 

Second Vice President—Charles W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent, Vir- 
ginia State Police. 

Third Vice President—Robert V. Murray, chief of police, Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Vice President—Frank A. Sweeney, chief of police, Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

Fifth Vice President—Stanley R. Schrotel, chief of police, Cincinnati, O. 

Sixth Vice President—Daniel S. C. Liu, chief of police, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Secretary—John F. Murray, retired chief of police, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Treasurer—William J. Roach, superintendent of police, Waterbury, 


Conn. 


ok 


D. C. 


mouth, Va. 
* 


City. 

ok 
Highway Police. 
Patrol. 


State Police. 


way Patrol. 





Sergeant-ai-arms—Herbert T. Jenkins, chief of police, Atlanta, Ga. 


Executive Secretary—Leroy E. Wike, IACP Headquarters, Washington, 


Honorary President—James M. Broughton, retired chief of police, Ports- 
Annual conferences sites: 1958, Miami Beach, Fla.; 1959, New York 


IACP State and Provincial Section Officers 
General Chairman—William H. Morris, superintendent, Illinois State 


Vice Chairman (West)—Lyle Hyatt, superintendent, Utah Highway 


Vice Chairman (East)—Joseph D. Rutter, superintendent, New Jersey 


Secretary—James R. Smith, commanding officer, North Carolina High- 


* 


* 








ciety of Safety Engineers. The troop 
people and ASSE members will recruit 
individuals in their districts to plan 
specific projects with the boys. 

The safety salesmen are working 
through the units in the districts and 
will call upon respective chairmen to 
help sell and explain the various 
phases of activity during the period of 
March through October. 

The safety salesmen committee di- 
rector is A. S. Thannum, safety and 
plant protection supervisor for Le- 
Tourneau-Westinghouse Company of 
Peoria. 

Peoria’s first phase of action—traffic 


safety — will be headed by Daniel 
Hansen, traffic engineer for the City 
of Peoria. Hansen has planned pro- 
grams to include driving and bicycle 
safety and other projects suited to 
Scout capabilities. 

Officials of the Creve Coeur Council 
group feel that the most effective way 
to formulate safety ideas in the minds 
of thousands of people in the Council 
area is to “be prepared’’—be prepared 
to impart safe thinking and practices 
in the minds and hearts of the Scouts 
so the boys and thousands of com- 
munity people will have a better 
chance to “Live for Tomorrow.” 
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What does Safety Really Mean? 
Some common misconceptions about the 
meaning of safety and a point of view 
that puts control of accidents in our 
hands. 


Some Simple Arithmetic 
The arithmetic of traffic can be as use- 
ful to a driver as the ability to make 
change for a dollar bill. An easy for- 
mula for miles per hour and feet per 
second. 


Position Is Everything 
There are still plenty of narrow high- 
ways that leave little room for ‘center 
stripe drivers.” An aiming point helps 
you “know” where your right wheel is 
at all times. 


Help! 
Why send for help before rendering aid 
to the injured? Here’s the reason and 
a sure fire method of getting the assist- 
ance you need fast. 


Truck, Bus, and Taxicab Companies 
Firms with truck and car fleets 


New help for your driver training program 


Just off Press—Book No. 2 


Five Minute Safety Talks 


for Driver Supervisors 


Fifty-two talks packed with fresh ideas, humorous anecdotes, and practical 
information for short informal safety talks, as a reference work in writing 
safety bulletins, counselling individual drivers, or planning safety meetings. 
Described below are some of the topics covered. 


First Aid in Five Minutes 
If you don’t know, you can do an in- 
jured person more harm than good. 
But there are minimum things you can 
do until expert medical aid arrives. 


Disaster 
Develop a mental disaster plan. No 
two situations are alike. But there are 
two principles that are practically axio- 
matic when faced with disaster. 


What We Inspect 
A driver’s best contribution to good 
maintenance is thorough pre-departure 
inspection. Organize it properly so you 
can do it thoroughly and fast. 


About Our Insurance 
The insurance company pays claims 
with our money. What every driver 
should know about how a good safety 
record affects our insurance costs. 


Fire 
How to prevent fires and put them out 
should they happen. Electrical fires, 
engine fires, tire fires, and cargo fires 
and how to treat them. 


Tough Luck 
Advice about leaving your troubles at 
home is like telling a man to stop 
scratching an itch. What a professional 
driver should do when tough luck hits. 


Resentment Comes Naturally 
There are some things we should resent. 
But there are blind resentments that 
can lead us into traffic tangles. Some 
sage advice on how to keep our resent- 
ments sorted out. 


You've Had an Accident 
There are four basic things a driver 
should THINK about immediately after 
an accident. He has to DO many things. 
But there are only four things he must 
REMEMBER in order to do them. 


Send for your copy of “Book 2, Five Minute Safety Talks for Driver Supervisors” today. 


10-99 copies 
100-999 copies 


Prices are as follows: 


$1.95 each 


Less 10% discount to members. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send 


Name and Position___ 
Company_____ 
Address___ 


ae eee eerie eo Meare) 
Check enclosed [ 


February, 1958 


_ copies of “Book 2, Five 
Minute Safety Talks for Driver Supervisors” to 


Zone__ State 
Deduct Service Credit 0 


operation. 


Bill me 0 


LS SS <a eee 


1.75 each 
1.65 each 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


These talks were prepared by 
Russell FitzPatrick, one of today’s 
most colorful, original, and au- 
thoritative writers on the subject 
of driver selection, training and 
supervision, and the problems of 
motor fleet management. Now an 
independent consultant on fleet 


operations, FitzPatrick was on the faculty of Texas 
A. and M. College where he taught courses in fleet 
He has appeared as an instructor on 
many fleet supervisor training courses throughout the 
country and has had wide practical experience in 
the field of fleet safety supervision. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, pamphlets, and articles of interest to safety men. 


Accidents 


Investigating and Forecasting Traffic 
Accidents. Bulletin 161, 54p., 1957, 
$1.20. Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D. C. (Five papers presented at An- 
nual Meeting, January, 1957. Indexes 
of Motor Vehicle Likelihood, J. H. 
Mathewson and R. Brenner; Driver 
Obedience to Stop and Slow Signs, 
William T. Jackson; Driver Behavior 
and Highway Conditions as Causes 
of Winter Accidents, Theodore W. 
Forbes and Milton S. Katz; A Method 
of Investigating Highway Traffic Acci- 
dents, Thomas G. Buttenham and 
others; Predicting Accident Trends 
and Traffic Improvement, Clifford O. 
Swanson and A. R. Lauer.) 


Motor Vehicle Accident Experience 
by Age of Driver. Public Safety 
Memo No. 51, 9p., 1957 revision. 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Report of Causes of 1957 Labor 
Day Weekend Traffic Fatalities, 11p., 
1957. Automobile Safety Committee, 
Kemper Insurance, 4750 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, IIl. 


Alcohol 


Chemical Tests to Determine Alco- 
holic Influence. Clarence W. Muehl- 
berger. 17p., 1957. Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, 1804 Hin- 
man, Evanston, Ill. (Reprint of Ap- 
pendix of the book Chemical Tests 
and the Law by Robert L. Donigan.) 


Some Major Developments Related 
to Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 
Kurt M. Dubowski. Police, p. 54-56, 
November-December, 1957. (Chrono- 
logical table of dates, scientist devel- 
opment and references 1781-1955.) 


Today's Traffic Safety Delinquent 
. . . The Drinking Driver. 22p. and 


questionnaire, 1957. Accident Preven- 
tion Department, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, 60 John 
St., New York 38, N. Y. (Results 
of a questionnaire survey of State 
traffic safety officials.) See TRAFFIC 
SAFETY RESEARCH REVIEW, Dec. 
1957, p. 80-92. 


Automobile Design 


Design for Living. Edward R. Dye. 
Research Trends, p. 1-4, Fall, 1957. 
(Designed for maximum protection 
of passengers in a crash.) 

The Safest Car in the World. 
Safety Maintenance, p. 18-20+, De- 
cember, 1957. (Designed and built 
by Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
and Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
passenger safety the sole objective. ) 


Belts 


Automobile Seat Belts. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, Ist session on crash worthi- 
ness of automobile seat belts. April 
30, August 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1957, 287p. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Automobile Seat Belts. Report of 
the Special Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. House of 
Representatives. Pursuant to H. Res. 
99, 85th Congress. Submitted by Mr. 
Harris, Chairman, Union Calendar 
No. 493, House Report 1275, 7p. 
1957. Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washintgon, D. C. 


The Logic of Lap Straps. 5p. No- 
vember Project 1957. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: Public 
Health Service, Bureau of State Serv- 


ices, Division of Special Health Serv- 
ices, Washington, D. C. 

The Role of Safety Belts in the Mo- 
torists’ Safety. Andrew J. White, p 
317-330. Reprint from book Clinical 
Orthopaedics No. 9, 1957. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safety Belts for Motor Cars. Beng 
Odelgard and Per-Olaf Weman. Blue- 
White Series 18. 20p. 1957. Swedish 
State Power Board, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Channelization 


How Channelization and Pavement 
Marking Help Ashville’s Traffic Flow. 
Street Engineering, p. 4-6, November, 
1957. 


Courts 


Fair Trial in Traffic Court. Ross D. 
Netherton. Minnesota Law Review, p. 
577-602, April, 1957. 


Drivers and Driving 


Driver Education. Hearing before 
a subcommittee on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 1st Session 
on H.R. 5416, a bill to provide safety 
in transportation by motor vehicle in 
interstate commerce by assisting the 
states to establish programs for driver 
education. June 10, 17 and 24, 1957. 
118p. Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 


Tenth Annual National High School 
Driver Award Program. Traffic News 
and Views, p. 1-9, October, 1957. 
(History, progress, value, point sys- 
tem and potential.) 


Driver Licensing 


Is Driver Licensing Important. 
AAMVA Bulletin, p, 10-12, Septem- 
ber, 1957. 
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Engineering 


An Old Street Is Revitalized. George 
Hollich. Street Engineering, p. 20-22, 
December, 1957. (Through resurfac- 
ing, signalization, lighting channeliza- 
tion. ) 


Since Barnes Hit Baltimore. Duane 
L. Cronk. Street Engineering, p. 11- 
19, December, 1957. (Engineering 
Baltimore out of a traffic snarl.) 


Highways 


Design Standards for Tomorrow's 
Traffic. Charles M. Noble. Roads and 
Streets, p. 96+, November, 1957. 


How to Inventory Your Streets. 
Street Engineering, p. 11, November, 
1957. (San Diego records conditions 
street by street.) 


Priority Ratings for Street Improve- 
ment. Glenn A. Harris. Street Engi- 
neering, p. 30-33, November, 1957. 
(Vallejo’s city sufficiency rating plan 
for street improvement. ) 


The Safest Roadway Ever Built. 
E. M. Lookabaugh. Traffic Digest & 
Review, p. 4-8, November, 1957. 
(Oklahoma’s Turner Turnpike — its 
rising accident rate, enforcement pro- 
gram and radar control.) 


Thoroughfare Planning for Smaller 
Cities. W. F. Babcock. Street Engi- 
neering, p. 27-284, December, 1957. 
(Land use surveys and other aid in 


planning. ) 


Legislation 

Procedure for Traffic Ordinance Re- 
vision. Traffic Digest & Review, p. 
11-13, November, 1957. 


Parking 


Rate Interval Control of Parking 
Meters. Walter Rudolph. Street En- 
gineering, p. 24-25, November, 1957. 
(Economic deterrent as a control.) 


Pavement Markings 


More Durable Paint Stripes on Con- 
crete Roads. Charles J. Keese and 
Louis J. Horn. Roads and Streets, p. 
73-74, November, 1957. 


Pedestrians 


Child Pedestrian Safety: A Realistic 
Approach. Harold Marks. Traffic En- 
gineering, p. 13-19+, October, 1957. 


Child Pedestrian Safety: A Realistic 
Approach. Harold Marks. 17p. and 
charts. 1957. Los Angeles County 
Road Department, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(A statistical analysis of school age 
pedestrian accidents, including school 
areas and other areas in the county.) 


Miami’s Pedestrian Control Pro- 
gram. Paul M. Denham. Traffic Di- 
gest & Review, p. 1-3, November, 
1957. 


Radar 


Radar — Measurement of Vehicle 
Speeds. 12p. 1957. Headquarters, 
United States Park Police, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (A manual of standard 
operating procedures. ) 


Research 


Joint Engineering Research Seeks 
Better, Safer Roads. MSU Center Line, 
p. 1-2, October, 1957. (Michigan State 
Highway Department and Highway 
Traffic Safety Center, Michigan State 
University. ) 


Vehicle-Law Research. Better Roads, 
p. 48, November, 1957. (Minnesota’s 
research to cover the effects of all 
laws, regulations and administrative 
policies of government that apply to 
safety, economy of owners and opera- 
tors of motor vehicles. ) 


Signs and Signals 


Limitations of Signal Spacings in a 
Coordinated System on a High Speed 
Dual Highway. Burton M. Rudy. 
Traffic Engineering, p. 20-25, Octo- 
ber, 1957. 


Wiring Diagrams on Pocket-size 
Card Help Signal Repair Crews Do 
Their Jobs. Dewey Harter. Street En- 
gineering, p. 22, November, 1957. 


Skidmark 


Use of Skidmarks in Traffic Cases. 
Part I. Robert L. Donigan. Traffic 
Digest & Review, p. 21-29, Novem- 
ber, 1957. (Their use in court.) 


Teen-Agers 


Juvenile Traffic Problems and Pre- 
ventive Measures. Louis P. Spitz. 
Police, p. 38-43, November-December, 
1957. (Reno-Washoe County police 
activities with teen-age violators in 
courts, training, schools and safety pa- 
trol boys.) 


Traffic 


What Is Causing the Traffic Prob- 
lem—Which Direction Is It Going. 
D. Grant Mickle. Traffic Engineering, 
p. 9-12+, October, 1957. 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 


AAMVA Bulletin, American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors, 912 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, 
Ex C. 


Better Roads, A. Perrin Publishing, 
173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


MSU—Center Line, Highway Traffic 
Safety Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


Minnesota Law Review, Law School, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Police, Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence, Spring- 
field, Il. 


Research Trends, Cornell Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory, Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


Roads and Streets, Gillette Publish- 
ing Co., 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 
18, Ill. 


Safety Maintenance, Alfred M. Best 
Co., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, 
WY: 


Street Engineering, Gillette Publish- 
ing Co., 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. 


Traffic Digest & Review, Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, 1804 
Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Traffic Engineering, Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, 2029 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Traffic News and Views, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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New London Sub Base 
Racks Up No-Death Year 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES Dany penptanel gf thee 8, § Dlavel 
BY STATES — 1957 AND 1956 Submarine Base at New London, 
Twenty-five states reported more injuries during the first nine months Conn. have — rag — = 
of 1957 than for the same period last year. Twelve states and the normal amount y Has c om the 
District of Columbia recorded fewer injuries. past two years. ewever, this year 
: strict of Columbia re- they have effected a complete about 
For nine months or less 47 states and the District of Columbia re Std x: demnen atin “al Eateiie 
irty-tw ied more injuries. Fifteen states and the . . : 
ported. Thirty-two states tallied nj Lensiees te teal bafety. 
District of Columbia counted fewer injuries. hb ‘Wiebiied ‘belaale”et a 
. e 7 e -SO- SS « 
For the entire ane period, 16 states a yoy . C —— wedationeeean crank desing: 1999 
; - > » - - . -wer, an one state 4 
— a — — 40 states recorded fe c ak Gane te odie at 5 aed 
reported no change from last year an unrelenting safety drive to save 
lives, passed its 365 day mark with- 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES BY STATES out a pew. to its personnel on the 
1957 and 1956 nation’s highways. | 
7 —— Safety campaigns such as a Navy 
% as highway patrol, Isctures, gimmicks 
Changes atio . 
Months Deaths+¢ Injuries+# 1956 to 1957 Injuries and gadgets were combined to pro- 
Rages wer = NS SS ee oe duce a 365-day, deathless year for the 
7,000 Naval personnel attached to the 
Us 4,367 25,272 908,77 869,148 ‘ + 3 37 submarine base, for an increase of 100 
_ a - oe “ti oo ° dy 18 per cent over previous years. The 
Ark 51335 2,189 2,220 + 3 2 6 drive was aimed at not only the serv- 
Calif , 662 2,685 100,032 96,371 ! t ‘ ~ icemen at the base, but also at their 
Colo 9 271 303 8,15 7,99 , 2 » 
Conn 201 ©2220 14.960 13,360 — 9 +12 74 yey age A dependents and 
Del 9 66 69 1,981 1,935 — 16 + 2 = about 800 civilian workers. Of more 
D. of € y 49 40 $203 5,474 + 23 5 06 > 
Fle ; —_— 2» 23,961 22'464 ~ 44 +? 31 than 32,000 people, not one has been 
Ga 9 673 808 6,247 7,936 17 21 9 killed in a traffic accident. 
- oe ae 66.725 68-672 * +5 “a A large percentage of the 7,000 
Ind 823 84 28,699 28,079 3 + 2 35 Navy men are in the 17-25 year old 
- 4 a 7 oan a os - group which insurance companies con- 
‘ 9 40) 429 109 < 2 2 : : 
“9 565 $39 10,442 9,626 + § + 8 18 sider an unstable risk. 
~ ae, -— —— h a This age group also has a very 
97 ; 66) 2 
sad 408 +. 15,948 14,593 1 § ‘ 34 large percentage of turnover at the 
Mass 0 s4 42.28 42,510 9 ' -~ base. Many of them, mostly subma- 
_ on ae ~~ oH 4 . - 3 46 rine students, remain at the base for 
mn ( 4 wot 6.7% 7 
Miss “ s84 4,695 4,822 6 3 13 two or three months, and are replaced 
= - y- “yl ae ~ ”S Z by another group arriving to attend 
ont 7 109 9 A 2 2 
Neb. 1 29 7,065 6,720 a +3 33 the school. 
a: 4. ~- _ aed + — ~~ Although a safety program had pre- | 
& 
N. f 73 ( 4,187 4,20 ‘ . 5 : ° : . | 
N. J 4s “15 52,086 $1,057 +1 » 70 viously been in e ect, it was evident 
“#5 —_— 7 “+ = ee to local Navy officials that something 
NC ; > ‘157971788 eo + ° 18 was lacking in the drive to save lives 
N. D $0 « ; 685 y + 13 26 and prevent injuries. On December 
— — ae —- | eae ris , 4 4 19, 1956, the day after two local 
Okla $07 aro 10.008 0.6R4 4 ‘4 + ‘4 20 k 4 a - 
Ore 315 302 11,700 12,468 + 4 6 37 sailors were killed in an auto acci- 
4s eee “ee “1138 ° + ‘ R + dent, the Navy Highway Patrol was | 
« 6 1,19 1,120 + 3 6 P e , Ie 
sc 3500S? e141 @.$72 + 3 ; 15 organized and put into action. 
$s. D 9 129 133 2,298 2.038 3 + 3 ~ The chief objective of the patrol 
T ‘ 482 $44 9,758 8,279 + 20 be ” 2 
_— 1703 «(8.872 45.064 43,060 ‘ 17 5 was, and is, to apprehend military 
Utah ’ 40 7 2,786 2,678 ; + 4 24 personnel for traffic violations on Con- 
Ve 9 71 66 2,14 1,971 + 8 - 9 30 necticut highways. { 
Va ° 
Wash. . 9 3660573 18,405 16,277 2 +13 30 The patrol scouts the main thor- 1 
oe ao ore Ge te Ge Sie, — oughfares from the Rhode Island line 
Wis 5 18! 175 5,230 4,902 + 3 -- 7 29 ‘ - 
Wyo 9 119 130 1,651 1,619 a § + 2 14 to New Haven, with occasional excur- 
i n side roads stemming from the 
tRural injuries only. s ons on Ss de gz 
ttAll figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 1956 figures cover the same main highways. 
o $7 : 4 ° ° 
—-. Working in cooperation with the 
**Death and injury totals cover reports for all months indicated in this column. milit and public offi ials of sur- 
rounding communities, the patrol stops | 
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all Armed Services personnel breaking 
traffic laws. If the offense is reckless 
driving, the offender's liberty is im- 
mediately cancelled and he is returned 
to his ship or base. 

In an effort to cut down on night 
driving as much as possible, liberty 
hours have been rescheduled to elim- 
inate as much night driving as pos- 
sible. Travel time is authorized to 
personnel travelling to New York, 
Boston, or other local cities on week- 
end liberty. 

Discipline has become more strict 
in an effort to eliminate reckless and 
drunken driving. Offenders are dealt 
with firmly. 

Many small, seemingly unimportant 
efforts have been made to insure the 
success of the program. These daily 
slogans, gags, displays, newspaper ar- 
ticles and gimmicks have blended with 
the larger, more important parts of 
the drive to produce an overall effec- 
tive result: No deaths for 365 days 


at an installation that was credited 
with 19 per year for the past two 
years. 

The base safety engineer, Roy J. 
Davis, reports that not only lives have 
been saved. There has been a mini- 
mum of $150,000 saved by preserving 
the 19 military lives lost last year 
and in the overall decrease of non- 
fatal accidents. 


Seat Belts Valuable, 
Says Roberts Committee 
From Page 25 


Without system there is chaos and 
anarchy, whether it is in the area of 
justice, health, or safety. 

“The rules and procedures in each 
of these areas are established by ob- 
servation of occurrences which are 
common, rather than exceptional. We 
do not bypass or ignore the use of a 
drug or vaccine which may in rare 


circumstances cause death. We do not 
reject laws because they can be dem- 
onstrated to cause harm in some few 
cases. 

“Evidence about the actual perform- 
ance of seat belts should be weighed, 
in our opinion, in the light of the 
entire accident picture.” 

In answer to the criticism that in 
case of fire or submersion belts pre- 
vent escape, Mr. Moore told the sub- 
committee that this type of accident 
is extremely rare. A study of more 
than 10,000 accident reports showed 
that about one-half of 1 per cent in- 
volved one of these two hazards. 

Another criticism is that many belts 
are inadequately designed or installed, 
Mr. Moore testified that Cornell’s re- 
search study of 459 seat belt users 
showed less than 2 per cent had ex- 
perienced failure. Many of the failures 
occurred in accidents of such violence 
that no belt yet made would have re- 
strained the victims. 








Don’t take chances with 





your students ... Insure 
their safety with a well 
equipped Safety PATROL 





Check up on your equipment—we'll be glad to 
make suggestions to help bring it up-to-date. 


[] Belts 

[] Caps, Helmets 
[] Badges 

] Arm Brassards 
[] Emblems 

[] Raincoats 

[] Capes 


[] Caution Flags 

[] Merit Awards 

[] Boots & Overshoes 

_] Corporal Digbys 

[] Trafficones 

[] School Warning Signs 
[] Traffic Control Signs 


SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG OF 
OUR COMPLETE LINE 


@ Felt Emblems 
® Patrol Buttons 
@ Rainwear 


GRAUBARD'S 


“America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters’ 


® Patrol Caps 
© Overseas Caps 


®@ Safety Sentinels 
@ Caution Flags 





Note New Address 
os 


236 High Street 
Newark 2, N. J. 
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The National Safety Council has a 
new series of films for commercial 
drivers titled The Defensive Driving 
Series. 


Each of the six 10-minute films 
depicts a common situation involving 
the driver in relation to another ve- 
hicle. 

The potential dangers of each situa- 
tion are discussed and safe driving 
practices are illustrated. No specific 
type of commercial vehicle is identified 
in these films. Blocks of wood, art- 
work and some animation are used, 
along with live action. 

The individual titles of these black 
and white films are How To Follou 
Safely (deals with the car ahead): 
Don't Be A Sitting Duck (the car 
behind) ; Stay Right—Stay Safe (the 
cat approaching); What Right-of- 
Way? (intersection problems); The 
Art of Being Passed; and How to 
Pass Safely. 

_ “How to Follow Safely,” the first 
film of the series, tells how to stay 
out of trouble with the vehicle ahead. 
The film discusses reaction distance 
and braking distance and presents a 
simple rule for determining safe fol- 
lowing distance under all conditions, 

Keeping out of trouble with the 
vehicle behind is the subject of the 
second film, “Don't Be A Sitting 
Duck.” It tells why, when a vehicle 
runs into the rear of your vehicle, you 
may both be partially at fault. Film 
also deals with the problem of the 
driver who keeps riding your rear 
bumper. 

“Stay Right—Stay Safe,” third film 
of the series, deals with the vehicle 
approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion. Film shows that many things can 
happen to bring either your vehicle or 
the other vehicle across that center line 
and into a head-on collision. Shows 
also why curves can trick you into 
trouble. 

The fourth film, “What Right of 
Way,” deals with the vehicle approach- 
ing at an angle (at intersections), and 
presents some practical rules for safety 
at intersections. It tells why it is good 





practice to look first to the left and 
then to the right when approaching 
an intersection. 

The fifth film, “The Art of Being 
Passed,”” shows why drivers sometimes 
get into trouble with the vehicle trying 
to pass. Main theme of the film is 
that drivers should learn to “lose” 
gracefully by making it easy for the 
other fellow to pass. 

The defensive driving wee in- 
volved when you yourself are doing 
the passing is the subject of the sixth 
film, “How To Pass Safely.” The film 
tells how to size up the situation 
quickly and accurately and why, after 
having made your decision to pass, it 


is good practice to get the maneuver 
over with as quickly and safely as 
possible. 


The films are available for pur- 
chase as a complete set or individually. 
Individual rental prints will be avail- 
able from Association Films, Inc. 

Each film is 16mm black and white 
with full motion and synchronized 
sound. Running time is exactly 10 
minutes. Price of the series of six 
films is $360.00. For additional in- 
formation write National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Tomorrow Is Too Late, described 
on page N-7 of the Directory, is no 
longer available for purchase or rental 
from source number 56. 

The Miracle of Christmas, already 
mentioned in the August 1957 issue 
of TRAFFIC SAFETY magazine, is not 
available from Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service as stated, but from the 
arma uare Deal Pictures, Pines- 

ridge Road, Ossining, New York. 

Automatic Transmission and Pe- 
destrians, both produced by Ford 
Motor Company, are two additions to 
their Driver Education Series. 16mm 
sound motion pictures in black and 
white, they run 10 minutes each, 
were released in late 1956, and are 
cleared for TV. 

Each give detailed instructions cov- 
ering the subject with safety rules, 
both for the subject and general. The 
film dealing with transmissions also 





includes certain precautions in using 
such equipment not generally known, 
such as how to climb hills, rock the 
car, use “‘low’’ gear on slippery pave- 
ment or going down hills, etc. In the 
pedestrian film, some mention of how 
pedestrians should act is made, though 
the subject is presented mainly from 
the driver's viewpoint. 

Ford Motor Company, Motion Pic- 
ture Dept., The American Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan makes these films 
available for purchase or loan. 

The Smith System is a Ford release 
for 1957. It is a black and white 
movie running 8 minutes. 

This production teaches defensive 
driving to both new and experienced 
drivers, 

It illustrates five driving habits 
which, if practiced, will help eliminate 
distractions which cause accidents. 
The distractions are shown, the five 
principles (habits) are identified and 
shown in action. They are 1. Get the 
n# sem 2. Aim high in steering 
3. Keep your eyes moving 4. Make 
sure they see you 5. Leave yourself an 
“out.” 


Request loan prints from Ford 
Motor Company, Motion Picture 
Dept., The American Road, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

On The Run, a Sid Davis produc- 
tion released in 1956, is a ae film 
running 27 minutes and sponsored 
by General Petroleum Corporation. 


The production deals with economy 
runs, shows the “how's” and ‘“‘why's” 
from the high school students point of 
view. 


The story is about a high school 
and how a teen-age group organized 
and planned an economy run, got 
sponsors from local business and serv- 
ice clubs, publicized it, etc. Emphasis 
is on fuel conservation and rules of 
the road and safety, not speed. The 
dialogue is directed to the high school 
age group so the film should appeal 
to that audience. 


Prints are available from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 
54th St., New York, N. Y. on a loan 
basis. 


A new film on crash tests has just 
been released by the University of 
California. Impact is a pictorial de- 
scription of these tests conducted by 
U. of California in cooperation with 
the American Motor Club. 
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Each test was made at a speed of 
25mph. The equipment used, dum- 
mies, types of cars and their construc- 
tion are all shown. Extreme slow 
motion and stop motion shots show 
the action of cars and dummies during 
and after impact. 

Although the results of these tests 
are not completely given, the need for 
seat belts and changes in car design 
are stated. Stress on the best safety 
device of all—a safe, skilled driver 

ends the film. 

Prints are available from the Uni- 
versity of California, Educational Film 
Sales Dept., University Extension, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for purchase and ren- 
tal. The film runs 12 minutes and is 
black and white. 

Guided Tour of Yesterday and 
Today is a film produced by Guided 
Tour Productions for the Hertz Com- 
pany to promote safe driving. As it 
was originally made for TV use, a 
brief commercial for Hertz car ren- 
tals is shown at the beginning of the 
film. 

The 13-minute color production 
starts by taking the viewer on a tour 
of old cars, then presents problems of 
present day driving, particularly those 
hazards caused by unsafe driving hab- 
its and attitudes. Hazardous practices 
include speed, drunk driving and road 
hogging. Statistics on the death toll, 
injury rate and cost of last year's 
traffic accidents are presented. The 
viewer is then warned against continu- 
ing this trend. The warning is fol- 
lowed by a plea for safe driving atti- 
tudes and practices on the part of all 
motorists. 

Prints are available on a loan basis 
from the Hertz Company, 218 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Illinois, or from 
Hertz offices throughout the country. 

The Automotive Exhaust Research 
Institute has sponsored The Invisible 
Killer, a film on the dangers of car- 
bon monoxide. Produced by Milner 
Productions, Inc., the film is available 
in both black and white or color and 
runs 15 minutes. 

The story is about a newspaper 
man tracing the reason for an unex- 
plained accident to a prominent citi- 
zen. His car had been going at a 
reasonable speed, no heavy traffic or 
bad weather conditions were present, 
and the road was in good shape, yet 
he crashed and was killed. The me- 
chanic who worked on the car provides 
a clue. The muffler needed replacing. 


The wife provided another—the win- 
dows were closed while they were 
driving. The doctor runs a test for 
carbon monoxide in the blood and 
finds it present. The cause of the 
accident is discovered. 


Prints can be purchased from Auto- 
motive Exhaust Research Institute, 
1621 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, 
or borrowed from Sterling Movies, 
U.S.A., 205 E. 43rd St., New York 
:7, tee: 
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FAST IMMEDIATE SERVICE IN 
RESPIRATORY EMERGENCIES 


STEPHENSON “MINUTEMAN” RESUSCITATOR 


(weighs only 30 pounds) 


Especially designed in weight and size, for 
quick, easy application in cases of fume 
suffocation, gas poisoning, heart attacks, etc. 


Write for FREE demonstration or pamphiet S-502. 


my 


INHALATOR 
ASPIRATOR 
RESUSCITATOR 














THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. : 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. : , a 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale dels of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. I¢ contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD- 





EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Steerable 
Wide 
Spread 
Trailers 





““Saft-Trac” trailers offer greater safety & larger pay- 
loads. The trailer automatically steers in reverse and also 
forward, around curves, and there is no dangerous “straight 
forward” push. The steerable forward axle of the trailer 
is turned by the tractor. A patented mechanism on the 
front axle allows the axle to be steered automatically in 
forward and reverse. Steel bars provide an extra safety 
coupling to the tractor, smooth out rides, and eliminate 
“straight forward push’’ on curves. 

The tractor is available with a manual connector or an 
automatic Sth wheel coupler. The alignment arrangement 
is accomplished by use of opposed U bolts. There are no 
costly, heavy radius rods, and the simplified design through- 
gut reduces weight and maintenance cost. The trailers are 
available in up to 40-foot lengths with 10-foot wide spread 
steerable axle undercarriages. 

Trans-Equipment Corp., Dayton Municipal Airport, 

Vandalia, Ohio. (Item 41) 


Transistorized 
Mobile Radio 


Using all-elec- 
tronic power sup- 
plies, a new line of 
mobile radio units 
eliminates vibrator replacement problems. Called the 
“T-Power” radiophones, the units incorporate a 
transistorized switching circuit in the power supply 
in place of the conventional vibrator. In this way, 
the part most frequently requiring replacement and 
the “hash” produced by vibrators are eliminated. 





a 


The radiophones offer new installation versatility. 
The radio drawer is interchangeable between dash 
or trunk mounted installations. For trunk mounting, 
the plug-in control head is easily removed from the 
radio. 

The new mobile radiophones rated at 20 and 25 
watts power output are available for operation in 
the 25-50 mc and the 144-174 mc bands. They op- 
erate from a 12-volt negative ground source and are 
directly interchangeable with equivalent “Twin-V” 


trunk mount units, which also operate from 12-volt 
negative ground sources. These models can be sup- 
plied with either conventional squelch or as “ Private- 
Line” radiophones which prevent the reception of 
nuisance noise and messages originating outside the 
“Private-Line” radio system. 


Motorola Communications and Electronics, Dept. 
TIC, 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. (Item 42) 


Trailer 
Hitch 


The Premier #590 
Trailer Hitch has been 
approved after extensive 
testing by the Oregon State 
Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, said to be one of the most strict and demanding 
boards on truck safety in the nation. 

The 3590 is a fully automatic swivel pintle type hitch 
to accommodate a 2-inch drawbar eye. The hitch has a 
breaking strength of more than 80,000 pounds and weighs 
27 pounds. 

This swivel type hitch is unexcelled for use where fre- 
quent coupling and uncoupling is required. Lifting the 
new, easy to operate locking lever unlocks the hook so that 
the truck may be driven away without lifting the trailer 
tongue. 





The Premier Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon. 
(Item 43) 


Grade 
Crossing 
Signal 


The “STROBEACON”’ lamp 
gives visible warning to ap- 
proaching drivers from a greater 
distance, bringing his attention 
to conventional red- flashing 
lights and oncoming trains. The lamp operates on about 
1,000-volt surges from a condenser which is charged by 
a step-up transformer. As applied to highway-railroad grade 
crossing protection, the transformer is fed through a tran- 
sistor, which obtains its energy from the same reserve stor- 
age battery which operates the conventional flashing signal. 
The unit requires .5 amperes for operation. 

The “STROBEACON”’ produces a brilliant blue-white 
~ which can be seen up to five miles and it is especially 
effective in fog penetration. The lamps are provided with 
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an 834” clear cover glass in combination with a silvered 
reflector which produces a 30-degree spread of the light 
beam. 


The lamp units are readily adaptable to the standard 
flashing light or Model 10 gate signal above the Railroad 
Crossing sign, either in pairs at 30” centers or as a single 
unit. The lamps are synchronized to flash with the con- 
ventional red flashing signal lights at approximately 30 
to 45 times per minute. 


Western Railroad Supply Company, Division of 
Western Industries, Inc., 2428 South Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 8, Ill. (item 44) 


Barricade 
Safety 
Light 


The new Big Beam Barricade safety 

light called ““TRANSISTA FLASH” 

Model 410T uses a transistor circuit 

to lengthen battery life and produces 

approximately 1500 continuous opera- 

tion hours from two standard 6-volt lantern batteries. =. 

cial weatherproofing has been accomplished through a dip- 

ping application to the flashing mechanism and by a hinged, 

telescoping top to prevent water from entering the battery 
case. 

The flashing head is two directional and white enameled 
on the inside to increase brilliance and visibility. A tamper- 
proof, concealed switch can be turned on or off from the 
outside of the case. The lamp is available with a choice of 
either a red or amber optical plastic lens. The flash rate is 
approximately 72 times per minute. All-steel folding barri- 
cades, channel-type mounts and locking devices are avail- 
able for use with the Safety Lights. 


U-C-Lite Mfg. Co., 1050 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 
22, Ill. (Item 45) 


Diesel 
Exhaust 
Neutralizer 


Designed to stop the 
annoying odors of diesel 
fumes caused by buses, etc., 
the ‘‘Nodorizer’”’ Unit not 

only perfumes exhaust, but actually neutralizes it. The unit 
takes the pressurized air from the engine ‘‘wind box,” and 
forces it through a chemical compound—Dieseleen.” The 
force of the air steam injects the chemical into the exhaust 
pipes, resulting in elimination of diesel fumes. 


There is no reduction of power with the “Nodorizer,” 
and it is effective even under heavy acceleration. Its use 
eliminates the need for the unsightly stack up the cab side 
that interferes with washing and that must be heavily in- 
sulated to guard against accidents. 


The unit is easily installed, cartridge-recharged, economi- 
cal and efficient to operate. The treatment is fully effective 


on stationary engines and other diesel-powered equipment 
that is used within relatively limited areas. 


independence Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Item 46) 


Automobile 
Wheel 
Block 


A triple grip 
safety device for 
blocking automobile 

wheels when changing tires is called the ““WHEELBLOX.” 
The device is made of wood and the edge against the tire 
is graduated in three steps. Tests indicate that this design 
gives more resistance than other shapes. It is designed pur- 
posely to make a car stand still, thereby preventing the not 
infrequent accident which results when a car rolls off the 
jack. The “WHEELBLOX” is also useful for parking on 
a slope. 


Wheelblox Company, 426 Benton St., Aurora, Ill. 
(Item 47) 


Overhead 
Service 
Truck 


A “job - planned” 

truck to service over- 

head road lights on 

- = the new Walt Whit- 

man Bridge linking South Philadelphia and Gloucester, 
N. J., is equipped with a 32-foot extension ladder. 

A safety switch is mounted on the ladder. The switch 
prevents the engine from being started and the vehicle 
operated while the ladder is raised. 

Warning lights are installed at the rear of the truck as 
well as on the driver's side. Six watertight compartments 
with divided bins and shelves hold spare parts, tools and 
cleaning equipment. The rear vertical compartments on 
each side of the truck are equipped with rope climber hooks. 


Reading Body Works, Inc., Reading, Pa. (Item 48) 
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Eagle Signal Corporation 

This Moline, Illinois, manu- 
facturer of timers and counters 
and traffic signal systems has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERS SUP- 
PLY CORPORATION, 5204 
Lakeside Ave., Richmond 28, 
Virginia, as their sales repre- 
sentative in the States of North 

Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. 
TESCO is headed by Marshall B. McReynolds, a traffic 
engineer. The company is currently the South’s largest 

exclusive distributor of traffic control equipment. 
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Floor Absorbent 


Safety and all-purposeness are central 
features of floor absorbent detailed in 
comprehensive brochure. Use of floor ab- 
sorbents in industry explained, advantages 
of product charted, flame and breakdown 
resistance test results shown in photos, 
applications illustrated. Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich 


For more details circle No. 8! 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Traffic Markers 


Economarkers are easily and quickly ap- 
plied to any surface in any month of the 
year with cold, quick-setting Economastic 
These long-wearing traffic markers are 
available in two thicknesses, various sizes, 
shapes, strips, legends, numerals and di- 
rectional arrows. Traffic-Control Manual 
ESC-57 gives full details. Econo-Marker 
Corp., 820 Central Parkway, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio 

For more details circle No. 82 
on enclosed return postal card. 


New Line of Trucks for 
Municipal Service 

Light, medium and heavy-duty trucks 
for every municipal operation are included 
in the new 1958 line of Chevrolet Trucks 
Chevrolet Division, General Motors, De- 
troit 2, Mich. 


For more details circle No. 83 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Electric Parking Gates 
WRRS Electric Parking Gates operate 

with remote controls, using coins, tokens, 
electro-cards, keys, or any combination of 
these methods. They are inexpensive to 
install, eliminate the need for attendants, 
and require minimum maintenance. West- 
ern Industries, Inc., 2430 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 8, Ill. 

For more details circle No. 84 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Beacon Siren 

Drivers see this flashing light over the 
noise of traffic and car radios, hear the 
siren warning, though vision may be ob- 
scured. This double-warning, double-safety 
unit, may be suspended at fire lane inter- 
sections, or mounted on mast arm or post 
top. Eagle Signal Corp., Municipal Divi- 
sion, Moline, Ill. 


For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return postal card. 


An Effective Auto for Police Duty 

With the new Plymouth, you get a car 
that is built to take the heavy grind of 
police work. A complete selection of fac- 
tory-installed police car equipment lets 
you tailor your fleet to fit your depart- 
ment’s exact needs. Plymouth, 6334 Lynch, 
Detroit, Mich. 


For more details circle No. 86 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Lighting Advice 

Your city can get a free report form an- 
alyzing safety lighting needs to protect 
maintenance crews. With it you will get 


PRODUCT 





full information on safety lighting equip- 
ment and data on lighting practices of the 
better utilities. Julian A. McDermott Corp., 
1639 Stephen St., Ridgewood Queens, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Improved Spreader for Ice Control 
You don't have to worry about danger- 
ous ice and snow-filled streets when you 
have a Baughman Spread-Mobile on the 
job. The hydraulic Model FS-56 features 
a special ‘‘center-spred’’ design, which 
permits spread in front of all four wheels. 
Width of spread, amount, starting and 
stopping are all at the driver's finger tips. 
Baughman Mfg. Co., 150 Shipman Road, 
Jerseyville, Il. 
For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Engines for Continuous Stationary 
Service 

Normally aspirated diesel and dual fuel 
engines for use wherever your city re- 
quires continuous stationary service are 
offered by Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. The 
medium-speed, heavy-duty, medium 
weight engines are designed for econom- 
ical, trouble-free operation. 


For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Bicycle Registration Forms 

If each bicycle in your community car- 
ries a registration number, larceny is re- 
duced to minimum and borrowed bicycles 
can be returned at once. Moreover, regis- 
tration fees may finance further safety 
programs. This company also offers safety 
licenses that are actually reflectors. Cars- 
ten Products, 15406 Thomas, Allen Park, 
Mich. 


For more details circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Padlocks 


Master padlocks are available for every 
municipal protection need, including 
waterworks, power plants, warehouses, 
gates and control boxes. All are described 
in a detailed catalog from Master Lock 
Co., 2600 N. 32nd St., Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


For more details circle No. 91 
on enclosed return postal card. 


New “Stop” Flag for School Safety 
Patrol 

A “Stop’’ flag introduced by Engineered 
Equipment Co., Box 207, Warsaw, Ind., is 
designed so that the student on patrol at 
street crossings can stand on the curb and 
flag traffic, making it unnecessary to 
stand in the path of oncoming traffic to 
bring it to a halt. Literature gives full 
details. 


For more details circle No. 92 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Two-Way Mobile Radio 
Equipment 

The 38-page brochure ECR-497 describes 
and illustrates two-way mobile radio 
equipment. It also tells how today’s units 


Shes o.weena- 


are being engineered with future needs in 
mind, taking into consideration such fac- 
tors as future FCC policies which may af- 
fect both public and private radio sys- 
tems. Included in the booklet are sections 
on ‘‘what'’s inside the case,’’ power, fre- 
quency, bandwidth, voltage, remote and 
repeater operations, and descriptions of 
cases, cabinets and mountings. General 
Electric Communication Products Dept., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

For more details circle No. 93 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Cost Record Book 

The White Motor Company announced 
that it is issuing the 36th Annual Edition 
of its famous Cost Record Book for truck 
fleets. The book has a new cover and is 
revised for modern fleet cost practices. 
The Cost Record Book is available to 
fleets and all truck operators. The White 
Motor Co., Sales Promotion Department, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Police Supplies 

Catalog No. 156 illustrates company's 
complete line of police supplies. Shown 
are emergency lights, traffic batons, po- 
lice shields, inhalators, emergency stretch- 
ers, first-aid kits, finger-print kits, cam- 
eras, uniforms, and hundreds of other 
items. W. S. Darley & Co., Chicago 12, 
Ill. 


For more details circle No. 95 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Operating Tractor—Semi-Trailers 
Publication of a new operating manual 

for truck drivers with a special section on 
jackknifing is available from Mack Trucks, 
Inc., 1355 West Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 
The 41-page manual is written in easy-to- 
read fashion for not only the beginner 
operator, but also as a refresher for the 
professional driver; it contains special 
diagrams and illustrations and covers all 
phases of tractor-semi trailer operation. 
Special emphasis is given to accepted safe- 
driving practices. 

For more details circle No. %% 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Patrol Equipment 

Belts, caps, helmets, badges, arm bras- 
sards, raincoats, caution flags, trafficones, 
and many other safety patrol items are il- 
lustrated and described in this catalog, 
available from Graubard’s, Inc., 236 High 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 


For more details circle No. 97 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Portable Pedestrian Overpass 

Now you can get people across busy 
streets and highways without endangering 
lives with this low-cost pedestrian over- 
pass. The portable Sky-Walk is adaptable 
to 2, 4, 6 or more traffic lanes. It is easily 
dismantled and re-erected. C. D. Scarlett 
Co., Inc., P. O. Box 688, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


For more details circle No. 98 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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Forbes to MSU’s 
Highway Research Post 


Theodore W. Forbes, of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, 
is the new assistant director in charge 
of research and professor of psychol- 
ogy at Michigan State University’s 
Highway Traffic Safety Center. 

For the past 25 years Dr. Forbes 
has been a teacher, lecturer and re- 
searcher specializing in highway traf- 
fic psychological and engineering prob- 
lems, and has done considerable work 
under the Office of Scientific Research 
of the federal government. 


First Matson Memorial 
Award to O. K. Normann 


O. K. Normann, deputy assistant 
commissioner (Research) of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
is the first recipient of the Theodore 
M. Matson Memorial Award, con- 
ferred ‘“‘for the advancement of the 
science and the profession of traffic 
engineering.” 

A plaque was presented Mr. Nor- 
mann by Burton W. Marsh, chairman 
of the Board of Award of the Mat- 
son Fund. The accompanying citation 
was read by Deputy Commissioner Ed- 
ward H. (Ted) Holmes, who is Mr. 
Normann’s immediate superior at the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Normann has been on the staff 
of the Bureau since his graduation 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1928. He has been a member of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers for many 
years. 

The citation points out that Mr. 
Normann probably is best known for 
his work in the field of highway ca- 
pacity and has brought to the field 
“the imagination and ability needed to 
develop principles of free traffic flow 
based on experimental data.” 

The author of many papers in traf- 
fic engineering, Mr. Normann, the 
citation declares, ‘has demonstrated 
great interest and ability in the train- 
ing of young engineers in the science 
of traffic operation.” 

Theodore M. Matson, who died in 
December, 1954, was a pioneer in the 
field of traffic engineering and served 
the profession as a national authority, 
teacher, and leader in highway safety 
and research. He was named director 
of the Yale Bureau of Highway Traf- 
fic in 1943 and served in that post 


until his death. 

The Theodore M. Matson Memorial 
Fund consists of contributions made 
by individuals in the traffic engineer- 
ing field to commemorate Mr. Mat- 
son’s outstanding achievements and 


his sincere devotion to the training of 
young engineers in that field. In addi- 
tion to the annual 2ward, the fund 
provides for financial aid to students 
enrolled at the Yale Bureau in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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A BOOK THAT GIVES THE SPIRITUAL SIDE 
a OF TRAFFIC SAFETY 


by Dan Hollingsworth and Ona Belknap 


Single Copy $400 


Write for Quantity Prices 


Printers 


STROMBERG ALLEN AND COMPANY 
430 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


HArrison 7-5600 





Would you like to have 
your fleet supervisor 
ride on every trip 

of each truck... 
without leaving his desk ? 











WAGNER- 
SANGAMO 


operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances traveled. 
These graphic reports of every run... help cut unscheduled stops, 


TA CHOGRA PH “supervises” 


every movement of truck from start to return 


When you equip your trucks with TACHOGRAPHS it’s like having 
your fleet supervisor ride on every trip . . . without leaving his desk. A 
Tachograph is mounted on dashboard. Chart, placed inside the # 





help you plan better routing, control vehicle speed, and lower 
operating costs by encouraging savings in time, gas, oil and tires. 
Get details. Mail coupon for Bulletin SU-3. 


CHART TELLS ALL 


eeeeevreeee eevee eee eeeeeeereeeeeee 


Wagner Electric 
6467 PLYMOUTH AVE. « ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 


Name 
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City 


State 





We operate 


Vehicles wSs8-7 
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SAFE DRIVER 


AWARDS @ EMBLEMS 
PLAQUES @ TROPHIES 





SD-3 Two Tone Jewelers Bronze Etching on 
Genuine Walnut Shield 7%" x 7," $6. 


JB-48 Gold Plated 
Pin and Safety 
Catch. Available in 
all years. 75c ea 
plus 10% F.E.T 





Thos - 

Emblems made to special order. 

Write for FREE 36 Page 
Cetalog No. 515-1. 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 
DEPT. TS-2, 10 SOUTH WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO 3, ILL CEntral 6-5018 














it 
LIGHTS, FLAGS 
& REFLECTS 


Baked-on enamel, red & white @ Heavy 
gage steel @ Reflectorized lettering for 
approaching lights @ 2-way flashing top 
plus 2-way steady flashlights @ 2-<ircuit 
switch for allon or separate lighting ¢ 

Easy<hange 6-volt lantern battery @ Strad- 
dies 4” hoses with legs collasped © Stands 
20” extended; at headlight level @ Fiex- 
shafted red flags for day use @ Small & 
compact; occupies less than cu. ft. of trunk 
space @ Guaranteed © Ship. wt. 6-Ibs. 


“FLASH-GLO” — o Casualty Preventive! 


M'f'd by TEDCAR PRODUCTS 
Box 209, Union, WN. J. 
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Dual Headlamps, Backup 
Lights Hit Inspection Snag 


The November 25 issue of Automo- 
tive News reports that two states have 
called dual backup lights illegal under 
Uniform Vehicle Code regulations, 
and Cincinnati has found fault with 
the aiming of dual headlamps on sev- 
eral makes. 

The report goes on to say: In Penn- 
sylvania, the Bureau of Highway Safety 
has ruled that models with four backup 
lights will not pass inspection. The 
ruling specified the ‘58 Oldsmobile 
and the Ford Thunderbird. 


In Dearborn, a Ford spokesman said 
the ‘58 Thunderbird does not have 
dual backup lights. Pennsylvania Olds- 
mobile dealers reportedly were remov- 
ing the bulbs and disconnecting the 
inboard lights. 

Claude R. McMillan, South Caro- 
lina’s chief safety commissioner, agreed 
that the dual backup lights violate the 
Uniform Vehicle Code which has been 
adopted by many states. 


He added, however, that the four {| 


lights “may actually be of some help 
and assistance." McMillan said he 
would not enforce this provision of 
the code until it is studied further. 


The four-headlight systems on sev- 
eral makes ran into trouble at Cincin- 
nati’s auto inspection lane. 
Frey, supervisor, said, “We turned 
down 100 per cent of the cars from 


Thomas | 


one manufacturer because the head- | 


lights were out of adjustment.” 


He said the high beams were 10 to 
15 inches too high. He added that 
dealers can adjust the lights so they 
will pass 
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JAMES A. WORSHAM 


James A. Worsham died suddenly 
on the morning of December 11 as 
he stepped into his car to drive to 
work. Mr. Worsham, for the past four 
years secretary-manager of the Long 
Beach, California, Safety Council, died 
of a heart attack. His concern over 
Long Beach's high traffic death rate 
is believed to have been a contributing 
factor, 

Mr. Worsham was born in Missouri 
and lived in St. Louis for many years. 
He was widely known as a lecturer and 
writer. His books included The Art 
of Persuading People, Low Pressure 
Selling and Winning Your Way. His 
articles have appeared in 81 magazines. 

Mr. Worsham was the executive 
secretary of the St. Louis Coal Mer- 
chant’s Association for ten years. He 
invented a smokeless soft coal furnace 
and a smokeless incinerator. 





Surviving are the widow, three sons, 
a daughter and nine grandchildren. 











SAFETY comes FIRST 
REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 














IYOUR TOWN 

«| YOUR STATE 

i] No. 5467 

| BICYCLE |: 
LICENSE |: 
1958 | 


VISIBLE “s MILE AT NIGHT 
RED, GOLD, SILVER or YELLOW 
NCR BICYCLE REGISTRATION FORMS 
Ne Carbon Required. Either Triplicates with 

DON'T cord or . 
No soiled . » Ne bother . . No litter. 
Bound in for easy filing by number, 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
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Use the READER SERVICE POSTCARDS 


© to obtain product information and literature 
¢ to request the free OPERATION SAFETY materials 
© to order subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Here’s how to use card +2—the first set of numbers you're interested and we will ask the manufacturer 
are keyed to items shown in the New Product Section, to send you full information without obligation. Mate- 
the second set to the safety product literature section, rial on OPERATION SAFETY will be sent directly from 
the third set to products advertised throughout the maga- National Safety Council. No postage is required for 
zine. Simply circle the number of any item in which mailing these Reader Service Cards to us. 


Operation Safety 


Free to all interested organiza- 
tions, these pattern radio scripts, 
news releases and mats, as well 
as sample leaflets and other ma- 
terials, were formerly included in 
the quarterly Operation Safety 
kits. Check the box in card +2 


for your materials. 


Advertised P. reducts 


—are included for your benefit 
to help you solve accident prob- 
lems. To get full information 
on a product in which you are 
especially interested, circle the 
corresponding page number on 
the Reader Service Postcard. 


New Safety 


uipment 


—shown in the special section, 
has been carefully reviewed. 
Only new products or news- 
worthy improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for inclusion in this listing. 


Safety Product 


odin ture 


—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets describing 
equipment and services to help 
you solve your traffic safety 
problems. You can build a val- 
uable reference file with these 
free publications. 


FEBRUARY, 1958 


Prices are subject te a 10% discount to 
National Safety Council Members 
1 se 100 
To TO 
: a HY 999 
Subontutien (12 issues) ea. $4.50 $3.50 $2.80 
(Add $. 50 per subsoriptten for tarcign ensegt Canadeend fan A ican Union) 





U.S. GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS NOTE—This item has been approved 
for purchase by the Federal Supply Service. DO NOT USE THIS ORDER 
FORM. Refer to ‘Price list of N.S.C. Materials to U.S. Government 
Agencies."" 


Send subscriptions to Traffic Safety (311.01) 


In ordering subscriptions for members of your staff attoch separate sheet 
showing names and addresses so that we can send their magazine directly 
to them each month, without delay. 


All prices shown are based on a single order for delivery in one shipment 
to one destination (one shipment per month on annual subscriptions). 
Quantities are not cumulative over a period of time, or for o number of 
locations, to obtain quantity prices. 


NOTE—TRAFFIC SAFETY 
is the successor to 
PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine. 
Subscribers to Public 
Safety will receive the 
new publication until 
their current member- 
ship or separate sub- 
scription expires. 


2 (good until April 30, 1958) 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 
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NEW SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 


SAFETY PRODUCT LITERATURE 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 


[_] Send OPERATION SAFETY program materials 








ee advertising pages of Traffic Safety 


. +.» your guide to products of importance to your safety program 


Keep up-to-the minute on all the latest advances in Although the Council does not test or examine the 
traffic and transportation — and services products advertised or mentioned in the editorial fea- 
through the advertising pages and new equipment edi- tures staff engineers and technicians review all product 


























torial features in Traffic Safety. ‘ ale , : 
Should you want additional information or special con- yer ee —_ - — aed ——_ 
eultation on your specifie lems, don't hesitate to °"¢ Performance claims are accurate. t should not 
write to the manufacturers. y welcome your inquiries construed, however, that commercial products are ap- 
and will answer your questions without obligation. proved or endorsed by the National Safety Council. 
te 
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A welder 
caused us to caucus 


The note from an employee suggestion 
box read ‘“‘How come a company like this 
hasn’t got the U.S. Savings Bond Pay- 
roll Savings Plan’. It was signed by a 
welder in the fabricating department. 


Since we actually do have Payroll Sav- 
ings this told us two things: (1) Probably 
more employees than we imagined wanted 
the advantage of buying U. S. Bonds 
automatically through Payroll Savings. 
(2) We had grown lax in bringing our 
Plan to their attention. 


But what to do? The solution was 
simplicity itself. 


We called in our State Savings Bonds 
Director. He provided all the promotional 
materials needed to arouse interest in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Then he helped to 

> conduct a personal canvass and place an 
application blank in everyone’s hands. 


The results were amazing. Employee 
participation shot up to a percentage that 
we could take pride in. There was no 
“hard selling’’, nor was work interrupted. 
Our people wanted the security U.S. 
Savings Bonds offer them. 


Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peacetime. Your State 
Director will be happy to help you install 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enroll- 
ment in one already existing. Look him 
up in the phone book or write: Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 





THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTIC DONATION, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 




















for colleges and universtties... 
a special, NEW Annual 
SAFETY SERVICE 















































AME: 
Mean to help you create 
See an accident free campus 


“eee With ever increasing enrollments, 
: crowding of facilities and use of techni- 


n> cal equipment, the hazards of fire, per- 
oe: sonal injury, and other accidents have 


become magnified on today’s campus. 

In answer to requests from many col- 

leges and universities for an aid to 

expanded, modern safety programming 

and education, the National Safety 

Council has created a new Annual 
- Safety Service for Colleges and- Uni- 
versities . . . a hand-picked collection 
of safety training and program aids 
geared especially for their use. 


The Service provides subscriptions to 5 
different informative, idea-starting pub- 
lications covering a range of activities 
... SAFETY EDUCATION and the 
HIGHER EDUCATION NEWSLET- 
TER, NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS, 
FARM SAFETY REVIEW and HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW. It provides the 
most complete source of accident sta- 
ti$tics available . . . the 96 page AC- 
+ CIDENT FACTS. It gives you a view 
v:,of, what other. leaders in safety educa- 
ret tion are .doitig, through the printed 
**,"Fransactions of the National Campus 
* Safety:-Conference, and the School and 
Sty Colloge ‘Sessions of the National Safety 
~ mcd syéss; It provides posters, for each 
imth> of the year, service guides, Na- 
-Safety.-Calendar, frequent tech- 
~ releases,; monographs and mate- 
$-publisired. And, subscribers to 
pryice- May: acquire other National 
Council materials at prices reg- 
geatabe only to members. 


~ subseription to the 
‘Safety Service, and 
of materials it 
Batty ony $22.00. Less 
Sain nine to members. 

















